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LITERATURE. 


the accomplishment of all my wishes ;”” and he bowed his head as though 
in adoration, and almost sank on his knees. 
Marguerite looked at him as if she dreaded that his brain was turned. 





MINGLED RECOLLECTIONS. 


There is a sweet remembrance of sad things ; 
There is sad memory of things most sweet ; 
There is a mood when these strange spirits meet 
And flit together on contrasted 3 

There is an hour—there is a spot, which brings 
Such chequered mood to me ; this mossy seat 


Of en solitude, where poplars greet 
On high with shadowy kiss, as whispering clings 
Dark branch to branch, till scarce a starbeam through 


Glitters, though many in the heavens are met: 
This seat and hour up-call, in long review, 
Past joys and ills, with strangely-mixed regret 
Pleasures I dare not, if I might, renew— 
Sorrows I would not, if I could, forget. 


A FAREWELL TO A CHILD. 
BY C. KINGSLEY. 
From Andromeda and Other Poems. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 


No lark could pipe to skies so dull grey: 
Yet, ere we , one lesson I can give you 
or every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song. 


Snmmenaenc casement 
THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 
Founded on fact. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ Damiger, my own Dumiger, you desired me not to disturb you this 
night; bat you surely cannot know how late it is. I am ioneiy, : 


, and could not resist ‘ou isa ; 
Seah prrehpordivee trae =F of oy 2 “breaking : there, the 
worn-out clock is striking five, and you are worn out, Dumiger, so 


leave your work to sleep ;” and the young girl blushed deeply as she 


The light in the apartment had burnt out unperceived by Dumiger ; 
but although pale and thia was the streak of morning’s dawn, it was suf- 
ficient to show that in that room was standing a form, beautiful from its 

ripeness. She who addressed the man who was sitting at the 
table was a bride but nine days since, and absorbing indeed must have 
been the‘pursuit which kept him from her side. She had thrown a shawl 
loosely over her shoulders, which fell in many folds down to her bare 
feet ; her hair, of that singular thickness which all nations admire, but 
hich the Germans alone as a nation , was coiled around her small 
and classic head ; there was on her cheek that soft bloom which is called 
into existence by love alone, and which makes the pulses of youth beat 
quickly as it gazes. Nothing was wanting to complete her excellence— 
neither that refinement which poets love to dwell on sometimes to the 
prejudice of other qualities, nor that perfection of feature, the admira- 
tion of which is the first characteristic of early passion ; and yet, notwith- 
standing, when she placed her hand upon her husband’s shoulder the 
touch did not arouse him from his reverie. His forehead was pressed by 
both his hands as if to restrain the pulsations of the temples; imple- 
ments of all descriptions lay around him ; small wheels, and springs of 
different constructions, segments of circles, and various sections, bore evi- 
dence to the deep nature of his studies, and to the exertion which me- 
rited repose. The girl sighed as she looked at the surrounding chaos ; 
she took one hand gently and unresistingly on his part from his face, and 
pressed it to her own. While she gazed fondly upon the pale, wan coun- 
tenance which it had concealed, it seemed, alas! to dawn slowly upon 
her that this confused heap of material was but an indication of ideas 
— disturbed, and energies as broken. To whom had she wedded 
herself? To a man whose whole soul was absorbed in one idea, and that 
an idea which evidently separated him from her, which created a gulf 
between them, that ‘not fame, nor power, nor boundless wealth could 
ever fill up, for that gulf is fathomless—the gulf of ambition, for which 
ambition rs, a8 in this instance, its enjoyment—manhood too;often 
its trath—and old age its repose. Yes, she had linked her destiny tosuch 
@ man, and now she felt the full import of the vow she had made, ‘of the 
pledge she had taken. She had done so wittingly, inovingy, with con- 
sideration : but not until that moment had the full force of her positi 


p mig os that look ; for what look is there that love cannot 
nterpre! 

“No, no, Marguerite, I am not mad, believe me. This toil has not yet 
turned my brain, although it might indeed have done so, for it is sad and 


yet so prized. You ask me why I labour through the night? Foolish 
child! why you must know that the clock for which the city has offered 
so extravagant a prize, and to obtain which, not I alone, but so many 
others are wasting their health and squandering their youth—you must 
know that thisclock is not only to tell the hour of the day, and the 
month of the year, but to contain within its works the secret of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; that to obtain this prize they must read 
the wonders of the skies,.and penetrate its mysteries. It is w wild and 
fearful study, Marguerite—a study, the pursait of which is not calcu- 
lated by the hands on the dial-plate. Even now I marvel at the audacity 
of the men who proposed such a design, and the boldness of those who, 
like myself, have undertaken to fulfil it. You cannot imagine, Mar- 
guerite, how such contemplations remove one from the world in which 
+ a ee I knew you, Marguerite, I cared for and I thought of no- 
ig else. 
“ “ And even now, Dumiger, is this not the case?” said she, with a gen- 
le smile. 

“ No, to your love I owe all, Marguerite,” he answered. “ It seemed 
te purify my feelings, to elevate my mind to the ney of this vast ar- 
re I knew you there was a link wanting in my life. When 

used to ponder on the marvellous loye of the Infinite, which could 
work out this wondrous system, and give man the faculty and the desire 
of comprehending it, I felt that the mind contained ities long con- 
cealed from its owner ; I felt that even in world there must be at 
some time a fect revelation of perfect love to man, beyond that love 
of nature which is to be derived from the study of this world’s natural 
laws and those of the lights which rule it. I was then unsatisfied, Mar- 
guerite, fer there was a void in my heart which nothing could fill up; 
and I remember once meeting with a passage in a favourite author whi 
said, that whosoever had a faculty 


be I in that situati Tes onemieeer een Cheba the 
toy iy the purest mui ve of energy 


= greatness—until I knew you, Marguerite, I gave‘no credit to the 
saying, 

“ And this star, Dumiger, which is growing fainter and fainter ?” 

“Tt was the one evidence wanting to prove the accuracy of my calcu- 
lations. Look here, Marguerite,” and he rose from the table with weak 
and faltering steps, and drew back a curtain which was drawn across a 
corner of the small room. There she saw a small clock of exquisite ma- 
nufacture, a complicated mass of machinery—so complicated that it 
would have looked like fabled labour to have even put t into the mo- 
tion, or regulated it whenin motion. “ Look here,” continued Dumiger, 
“here is the result of two years’ toil. I have already adapted these 
works to each other ; it is, as you may perceive, a representation of the 
heavenly bodies} but I could not satisfy myself that my own calculations 
were correct until I saw this star which I expected to rise as it has risen 
this morning. Now, Marguerite, my best beloved, you have seen it 
burning brightly in that spot of the heavens, it is a pledge of our future 
love and of my great success—I accept it with humility and gratitude. 
Yes now, Marguerite, I will retire with you ; a great fact has been ac- 
complished. If labour is virtuous, if to exercise the faculties be a part 
of the discipline of life, then, even if I die now, I have not lived unwor- 
thily, and my labour has not been wholly in vain. What think you, my 
Marguerite ?”’ 

She looked her answer in those dark, speaking, lustrous eyes. The 
greatness of his mind had passed to hers; the mysterious sympathy of 
kindred souls united them. She was proud of him ; and her eyes flashed 
lightning, and her cheek flushed deeply, as she replied,— 

“T can forgive you now, Dumiger, all your neglect, in the hope of 
seeing you famous and honoured by all your fellow-townsmen.” 

“ Ay, Marguerite,” replied Dumiger, “ there it is ; it is fame for itself 
I care for—to be great, powerful, and wealthy, is a matter of but small 
importance. One can live without rank, without power, without wealth, 
and perhaps be all the happier for wanting them. This little room, 
small and ill-furnished though it be, contains in it as much happiness as 
any one heart can enjoy. If we have everything we desire, what care I 
in how small a compass they may be expressed? For instance, I would 
not yield one, of your kisses, Marguerite, for all the palace of the 
Grand Master can offer. Some of my friends have richer abodes, but 
what matter? Where did Van who immortalized himself by that 





burst upon her, 

“ Dumiger,” she again whispered in the small, still voice of love ; 
bending her lips to his hand at the same time,—‘‘ Dumiger !’’ 

There was silence, for he slept. 

But slowly, as though by a secret yy o he awoke to conscious- 
ness ; he looked wildly round the room, and then turned a keen, earnest 
gaze on the form near him. 

“ Marguerite, my love,” he said gently, aad then he put his arm 
ronnd her waist, and pressed his lips to hers, “ you promised me, Mar- 
guerite, that you would let me toil through this night.” 

“So I did, Dumiger,” she replied ; “ but I felt nervous and wretched, ; 
I could not sleep : besides, look out, the night is already passed, it is 
quite morning, and very chill too,” she said, as she drew her shaw] closer 
round her bosom. 

** Yes, you will catch cold, my darling. Leave me.” 

“ And you, Dumiger, will you remain here, poring over these volumes, 
and torturing your brains? I am sure that you will succeed far more 
easily (for I never doubt your success, but lament the price you will 
have to pay for it), you will succeed far better by giving yourself more 
rest, and working by day instead of by night ; your cheek is quite pale, 
Dumiger : now, in your boyhood, you have lines marked on your fore- 
head which in others are the result of pain and toil. Your eyes have 
lost——” 

She was about to add, “ their brightness,” when, as though a sudden 
ray of light had flashed through them, they gleamed with even more 
than their wonted intelligence, 

“ Marguerite, Marguerite,” he exclaimed, clasping her in his arms, 
“ you know not what you are saying. Look here!” and he rose hur- 
riedly from his seat and drew her towards the window ; “ do you see that 
star in the east, how bright it is, that you can even distinguish the ray 
it sheds from the feb light which breaks from behind those masses of 
clouds? By that light I tell you that I shall succeed in my most extra- 
vagant expectations. How many anxious nights I have waited for that 
star! Until I saw it I had no hope—now, my hope can scarcely find ex- 
pression. Iam grateful to Thee, O Providence, for this revelation, for 


one painting, known throughout Europe as the Dantzic picture, reside ? 
Why, in one of those wretched buildings, ill-supported by props and pil- 
lars, near the Grime Thor, but which his fellow-townsmen are at this 
moment prouder of than they are of the Artimshof or the Stockthurm. 
How did Andreas Steck live? In obscurity and penury, without one 
smile of good fortune to gild the darkness of existence. But do you 
suppose these men were unhappy? Oh no, Marguerite, to make every- 
thing in nature beautiful there is but one element in nature essential, 
and that is light. To make everything in the heart rejoice there is but 
one sensation essential, it is love. How think you, Marguerite ?” 

Her only reply was a long, long kiss. 

And they retired to rest as the bells of the city chimed in the merry 
morning, arousing in that city its slumbering passions, fears, loves, dif- 
ficulties, and perils, which had been for long hours buried in sleep. But 
amid the various sounds which began to echo through the streets, 
there was one wanting to give evidence that the dawn of a great town 
was breaking. No clock worthy of the noble Dom, imitated by Ritter of 
— from St. Sophia, arrested the attention of those who were 
starting forth on their several pilgrimages of toil or joy ; none had yet 
been wrought worthy of the mighty majestic pile which overshadowed 
the free city, and reared its towers lofty as the great League to whose 
wealth it owed its origin. To construct such a clock was the object for 
which Dumiger laboured ; and not he alone, but hundreds of skilled 
workmen, toiled anxiously through the long autumn nights, for the citi- 
zens of Dantzic loved that glorious fane whose lofty towers looked upon 
their birth, and beneath whose shadow the noblest of their freemen were 
buried. To connect their names with that great monument, seemed to 
them to be an object well worthy of the jnoblest and oldest commercial 
houses. Two years had been allowed for the undertaking, and the time 
for deciding the prize was drawing near ; and amongst all who toiled to 
winit, none more zealously laboured in the work than Dumiger Licht- 
nau, known to history as Dumiger of Dantzic. 


CHAPTER II. 





If it be a grateful sight to behold the young and happy when all life 
is bright before them, when the soil which they tread on is covered with 


harg to labour night after night in pursuit of an object so distant and | h 





flowers, and the <7 murmurs which they hear are the murmurs of soft 
breezes, and the only sighs are sighs of passion ; not less beautifal is it 
to see the young linked together in love, strug ling with adversity ; to 
see two beings whose sole object in life it is to alleviate the daily toil of 
each other; to whom every effort of self-denial through the object of its 
exercise becomes a blessing ; to whom the future is full of promise, be- 
cause exertion gives confidence, and self-confidence is the source of all 

ope. There is something very touching in the sight of those whom the 
world deserts, or to whose interests the world is at best indifferent, 
arousing all their energies to battle with adverse circumsiances. Then 
every little addition to the daily comforts, is prized, as the result of in- 
dependence and of honourable exertion—in a word, as the reward of la- 
bour ; every holiday arrives fraught not merely with enjoyment, but 
with blessing. To such there are sources of happiness, which the 4 
the wealthy, the children of life’s sun know nothing of, but which 12 
their noonday career of splendour and greatness they might well stop to 
envy. 

On such an existence Marguerite had entered. Hers was a simple his- 
tory, told in few words, but connected with long previous chapters of pas- 
sions and ; for she was the child of love, begotten in tears, and 
brought up im one of those admirable foundling establishments which 
prevail in Germany. She left it a year previously to the period when 
we are writing, to enter a family of distinction as.a humble friend and 
teacher. There Dumiger chanced to meet her. When first he met he 
loved ; and like all men of earnest purpose, he loved with no common 
passion. ‘The family were of that kind so frequently met with in soci- 
ety —affecting great consideration for those whom fate has placed beneath 
them, bat expressing consideration in such.terms as made it almost an 
offence, and proving their vanity in the very manner in which they af- 
fected humility. She at once accepted Dumiger, though some months 
elapsed before it was possible for them tomarry. At last, by dint of great 
exertion, they laid aside sufficient money, to commence the world with. 
Dum the small apartment, within whose narrow limits his mind 
e led to the contemplation of the vast field of inquiry on which 
he presamed to enter, and he transported Marguerite to her new home ; 
she indulgéd there in imagination of love, boundless and visionary, as 
his were of ambition. 

“The day following that which we have described there was a great an- 
nual féte at Bantzie. The free city for the time donned its freest and 


most jo; : it was one of those days in which honest 
urgner . raont honest barghermasters, delight, because 
they are then enabled to put on their greatness with their broadcloths ; 


and every flag and inscription in the streets is a tribute to their past, 
and an incentive to their renewed exertions, Fortunately the day rose 
in more than ordinary brightness; the Mottlaw and the Radaw, two 
streams which flow through the centre of Dantzic, reflected the varie- 
gated masses of colour wora by those who thronged their banks ; Com- 
merce had for that day deserted the lofty mart and still loftier ware- 
house to muse by the side of the river which bore her richest freights ; 
processions from the neighbouring villages marched with music at their 
head into the city, bearing the devices of their various trades, and when 
the crowd separated to let them pass, the captains of companies and 
humbler officials drew themselves up as they traversed the rude, ill-fash- 
ioned pavement of the picturesque and antique gabled city. 

It was the féte of the patron saints of the town,—strange evidence of a 
future state, even among those who reflect but little ; for there, as ever, 
all men turn alike to some mysterious guardian for protection, and, like 
this city, are consecrated to some faith. In the midst of these happy 
groups, which were collected at every corner and filled every gasthof, 
moved Dumiger and Marguerite, most blessed and happy where all 
looked smiling and contented. Marguerite was the envy of all brides, 
and of those who wished to become so; there was not a young burgher 
of distinction who had not at some time or another looked upon her with 
admiring gaze, and followed her to the palace in which she dwelt, and 
loitered under her window,—where, however, the thin slight curtain was 
rarely if ever drawn aside to satisfy the vanity of the gazer or to kindle 
her own. She was ofa very admirable beauty, as perfect as is com- 
monly found in nature, which fancy can at will outwork,—tall, of excel- 
lent symmetry, with a clear, noble brow, the proudest type of Nature’s 
glory. There were few in town who did not know her, at all events, 
from reputation, and that reputation was spotless. Of Dumiger’s ap- 
pearance we cannot say as much: he would have been decidedly plain 
but for the indications of genius which his countenance afforded. His 
forehead was marked with the lines of patient and anxious thought ; but 
these evidences, if they did not serve to please the gazer, at least com- 
manded his respect. He was somewhat bent by premature exertion ; 
the hair, even at that early age, was thin and scanty on the temples ; 
his step was slightly enfeebled by want of proper exercise. Altogether 
he was a very remarkble man from the intellectual power which every 
lineament expressed ; yet altogether he was scarcely such a person as 
would have been considered likely to awaken a strong passion ina 
young girl like Marguerite. For it is too true that, to use the expres- 
sion of a writer of that age, il avait l’air d'une &me qui avait recontré par has- 
ard un corps é qui s’en tirait comme il pouvait. 

And yet—so strange a being is woman!—desirous like the Hindoo 
wife to sacrifice herself on whatever altar she raises in her heart, Mar- 
guerite, in order to marry Dumiger, had refused the greatest offers,— 
amongst others no less a person than the son of that house into which 
she had been received. But irrespective of the affection which she felt 
for Dumiger, she was in her nature proud and haughty, and she would 
not have consented, even under other and less favourable circumstances, 
to have entered where she was despised by the rest of the family. It 
may be imagined how great indignation was excited in this man by her 
refusal, the more especially as, like Dumiger, he thought himself a pro- 
ficient in science and the mechanical arts, and was one of those who in 
his way was labouring for the prize so soon to be awarded by the city . 
If merit was to be the test of success, he had but little chance ; but where 
is that man, and where are those minds, with whom rank and power 
have not their weight? He was, therefore, if not the most formidable 
by intellect, at all events by circumstance, the one of Dumiger’s com- 
petitors the most to be dreaded, for his father was the president of that 
council which presided over the destinies of Dantzic, and who usurped 
more than imperial authority. He belonged to the ancient house of Al- 
brecht, Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, and oldest freeman of 
the Hanseatic League. A strange, proud man, who when he learnt in- 
directly that his son Frederick was in love with Marguerite, indulged in 
a storm of fearful indignation, until he found from her that on no account 
did she intend to accept the suit ; and then, in spite of his gratification 
at the certainty that his son could not make a marriage which he thought 
so discreditable, his vanity was wounded at her decision, and even while 
he praised Marguerite’s disinterested conduct, in his heart he was garner- 
ing up hatred against her. A blow to vanity is terrible, and it isa blow 
which the humblest and weakest can give as well as the most powerful, 
in the contempt or even the indifference expressed for the pursuit in 
which we are interested, or for the object which we have attained. So 
much of our opinion of the value of an object depends on the price which 
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great League of which Dantzic was the head :— 

to be kept up at the expense of the State, (to be styled th 
honourable,” a ring of honour ; but above all a laurel-wreath ; 
precedence immediately after the Supreme Council itself. 
attachment of the inhabitants of Dantzic to their town and 
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Marguerite and Dumiger 
d to the lamation read, and the blood flowed in their cheeks 
listened. Dumiger turned to look at Marguerite, her eyes were 
— _ love and admiration ; he pressed her arm fondly, and said in 
8 low v 
“ Now, Marguerite, will you forgive me the hours passed in solitude, 
in selfish silence, when you know how highly the city estimates this work 
to which my nights days have been devoted ?” 
— only answer was a glance of affection which thrilled through his 


It was night, they were tired of wandering about, and entered one of 
the numerous cafés which had been temporarily erected in celebration of 
the day. In the centre of the Grande Place a stage was built for dan- 
cing, and when the band played its liveliest tunes the bright-eyed dan- 
cers swept round in e time ; the variegated lamps w hung 
around uare chequered the pavement with every variety of hue, 
cast such a glory on the fountain that its outline was worked as it were 
with threads of gold. All these different colours and shapes were re- 
flected in the rippling waves of the ever-rolling waters. Youths in the 
gayest dresses strutted away their proud hour of triumph with that 
graceful vanity of pretension which youth so well becomes, or flirted 
with the tender maidens, who in silver-laced bodice and scarlet skirt, 
with their brows encircled with interwoven wild flowers, sat round the 
briok of the fountain, where the murmurs of the everfalling waters could 
best conceal the murmurs of love. 

And above all this gorgeous tumult and bright excitement the moon 
from her throne of silver clouds rose like a virgin queen : the bold ar- 
chitecture of the Dom stood in clear relief, some parts as though they 
were sculptured out of heaven’s light, while the depths of the arches 
were buried in mysterious shade, emblematic of the faith to which it was 
ded! -—in part clear to the fresh comprehension of the youngest 
child, and again full of deep and fathomless mysteries. Athwart the 
flood of light which filled the square the deep shade of this noble Dom 
was thrown, like the dark visions of the future which sometimes fall 
upon the heart in its hours of brightest, enjoyment. 
Sate Cotes and looked forth of the 
need not, us-like, the history 
of human life or the passions of the human heart, for life and passion had 
= forth that night from — a tranquil abode to revel in — 

ine so standing above the wild hum of tumultuous enjoyment would in 
silent thought have marvelled at the strange drama performing as it were 
at his feet,—the sad and fearful mixture of the shadows and lights of life 
and death, the market-place, and close at hand the burial-ground. Talk 
of contemplation in the wild solitudes of the country, how much more is 
there room for eye ee in the crowded mart and the bustling tho- 
rou | Where is the river whose current is so —_— as the current 
of life, or at times so g and treach ? ere is the tide 
whose ebb and flow isso uncertain as the ebb and flow of existence? 
Where are to be found winds and waves more boisterous than those which 
agitate the human heart? Where is the shore so strewn with wrecks as 
the heart with the broken memorials of ion which may have long 
since swept over it? If Nature in its solitude affords calm enjoyment, 
in its human development it affords matter for deeper thought; if the 
view from the mountain-top, extending over hill and dale, expand the 
mind, to stand above the wild tumult of a town equally exalts the ima- 
gination and conveys knowledge, even while it compels the gazer to pass 
out of himself. 

As they approached a coffee-house on the same side of the street as the 
Dom, Marguerite proposed to Dumiger to remain there, where they could 
best see the dancing, and she drew a chair towards her. 

“ No, no, not here!” exclaimed Dumiger ; and he took her across the 
square to another house of greater reputation. 

Bat it was not on this account that Dumiger preferred it, but because 
it had a view of the Dom : he could there contemplate the space which 
was left for the clock, of which he fondly believed he was making the 
model. He pictured to himself the tower, the wonder and admira- 
tion of the town ; that on the spot where he was then sitting num- 
bers would crowd to view the wonderful machinery fashioned by his 


us. 

The history of the café to which he took Marguerite was curious ; it 
had been open not less than one hundred and twenty years without belng 
once entirely closed. It was, in point of fact, formed by two houses, 
which were used alternately to allow of the necessary repairs and clean- 
— On such an occasion as the present they were both throwa open, 
—the one part was for persons of the second rank, amongst which 
Dumiger and Marguerite now classed themselves; the other was re- 
served for the people of the higher order, for in this city of popular in- 
——— a beral opinions the distinction of classes was very strictly 
preserv: 

Marguerite and Dumiger ordered some slight refreshment. Margue- 
rite was enjoying that repose which is so agreeable to the mind after the 
sensation of s' happiness ; Dumiger, with his head resting on his 
hand, was gazing on the lofty tower of the Dom, and the light fieecy 
clouds, which appeared to be almost attracted by the glittering vane. At 
that moment a rude hand slapped his shoulder. 

“You here, Dumiger!’’ said Carl. “ Why, confound it, man, I thought 
you were poring over dull tomes of the University library, or worship- 
ping @ saint,” and he took off his hat to Marguerite. “ Here is Krantz, 

our old friend Krantz, whom you have not seen since we were all at 
in together ; so I will drink with you as well as he did three years 
since, when we revelled in Rhenish.”’ 

Dumiger seized the extended hand, a gleam shot across his mind ; the 
three years of abstraction and thought appeared to be swept away ; he 
only beheld his two boon companions ; bis countenance was lightened of 
a dozen years. 

“ Marguerite, these are two friends of mine,” he said ; “it is getting 
late and cold. See, the lights on the fountains are burning very dim, 
and the benches are deserted. You will not gradge me this one night 
for acquaintance sake, dear Marguerite? I shall not be late, but I must 
grant myself one bottle to-night to drink to my suczess. What, angry, 
my Marguerite!” 

She was not angry, but she thought that love in life is of rare fulfil- 

nt. oo another night of loneliness : yesterday it was a disagreea- 
ble n ty, now an agreeable excitement, but both alike led to a lonely 
room and —— heart, But in the shade Dumiger pressed her hand, and 
assured her with many kisses that he would retarn within two hours, and 
she tried to feel satisfied and assured. The three friends sat down; a 
pa aby - replaced the small stand which had been exclusively devoted 
to 3 three bottles of huge dimensions were brought from the cellar ; 
pledge after pledge was received and given. Dumiger became a different 
man, save that at moments, in the midst of some burst of louder hilarity, 
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*t Marguerite allow it?” 
on ow 
friends made the place ring with their rnde stu- 


large fortune?” said Krantz, ing. 
come,” replied panies, heated by wine. 
fortune!” they both med ; “ are you to get it, 
found an old Cave in the Grime Thor, Damiger, 
as the old romances have it?” 

soon discover a fortune,” exclaimed the boy, now fairly 
cheeks glowing with animation ; “and more than a for- 
Fame and honours shall be heaped upon us. Do you imagine 
have been wasting the last three years of my life ? do you believe 
that the ambition which was the subject of your illusive aim at college 
0! look here, Carl and Krantz, this day week will see 
ennoble my family till it vies even with the Grand 


“ You are mad,” said Carl. 

“No, I am speaking words of soberness,” said he, with an earnestness 
which carried conviction even to those wild spirits. “I tell you that I 
have an inward confidence that I shall win this prize which was pro- 
claimed to day, that my name will be associated with the proudest fame 
ever reared in Dantzic. Oh, the nights and days of toils, the hopes and 
fears which have agitated me, for the last three years : these will account 
to you for the paleness of my cheek, and my vacant look. Well, I have 


f 


and now I hold I shall be great.’ 

He spoke so loud that his voice echoed through the peristyle ; it dis- 
turbed one not the least interested in the conversation, Frederick As- 
precht. He lent an attentive ear to all that fell from the speaker’s lips, 
and then he learned that not only had he been robbed of an affection 
which he had striven te win, but that the same man who had married 
Marguerite was about to take from him the possibility of obtaining a 
pee he sought for. In the vanity of his pretensions he could not believe 

t possible that Damiger really was not at the moment speaking extra- 

vagantly ; it was not until he listened attentively, and heard him give a 

detailed account of the nature of his mechanism, that he said (for he was 

not wanting in scientific knowledge) that Dumiger’s confidence was far 

from being misplaced. Frederick, when he had heard sufficient, left the 

pans [~ a heavy heart, and with a melancholy step retired to his cham - 
3 » 

He entered the Grand Master’s palace, and passed through the vast 
marble hall, where the banners hung nst the walls, and devices and 
armorial bearings testified to the antiquity and gallantry of his race. 
The lofty roof, supported yd vast ashen beams, echoed to each step as it 
rang on the pavement. Sculpture ed gays decorated the several 
galleries ; but he passed by all unnoticed, for he had one object in view 
which all others, and rendered him now indifferent to the lux- 
uries and grandeur by which he was surrounded. To his surprise when 
he entered a colonnade full of the choicest flowers, which united the ex- 
treme wings of the vast building, he found his father walking there with 
an anxious, timid step, and his manner was nervous and uneasy. 

“ Frederick,” said the old man, one of those dignified, astute, tall, 
grey-bearded, and keen-eyed men, whom we find in the picture-galleries 
of the middle ages, dressed in a suit of “x black, with the golden 
chain of his order, and riband of the Fleece, “I was very anxious to see 
you, my son. The influence of our house is deserting us ; you have not 
attended the council lately—there is a majority organizing against us. 
You should be at your post, my son. The first element of success in life 
is industry—patient, untiring industry ; it is to this we owe the fortanes 
of our house, the very decorations which I wear, the consideration with 
which I am treated,” and the old man curled the long, tapering mous- 
tache, partly in pride, partly in anger. 


“ But, my fe , you forget that I am who'ly pe ee in my studies 
—thet you y arged, me to contend for the prize which the cit 
ives—that y ered this would be the readiest theans of extend- 


ing your familyinfluence.”’ 

“ Forget!” exclaimed the old man indignantly. “Forget!” and his 
spurs clanged upon the pavement. “ I am not quite so old as to forget thus 
—neither do I forget that you wasted three months in making love to 
that jungfrau Marguerite, and three more months in lamentin, her loss, 
even after she had spurned you, you son of the chief citizen of Dantzic. 
You succeed in nothing, sir; unstable as water, you trifle away all ex- 
istence. Now tell me, you solitary student, where you have been to- 
night? Of course not wasting ing J moment in the holiday with 
your boon companions, and making love to all the peasants? Speak, 
sir ? 


“Tt is true, my father ; I was at the fair,” replied Frederick, submis- 


sively. 

“ You tell the truth at any rate,’’ continued the Count, somewhat 
touched by his frankness. “Well, then, we won’t say anything more 
about the past and ay apeend but tell me as frankly what prospect 
you have of success in the competition for this famous clock, for on that 
will greatly depend the power of sustaining our family influence.” 

So appealed to, Frederick thought it wise at once to prepare his father 
for the truth. He told him — = that hago te soe —_ 
he possessed every prospect of obtaining the , and then he repeat 
all that he had pom om ~alr tne asserting. In the bitterness of his spirit 
he inveighed against him as a personal enemy, and as he spoke vehe- 
mently and earnestly, his father’s eyes glistened with vengeance and plea- 
sure, for he saw that the dignity of the father had _— into his son ; 
he had never seen the youth so excited, he now felt t he was worthy of 
the old time-honoured race. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ Dumiger again ; and his scheme and plan seem well- 
founded. However, neither the man nor his production will find great 
favour in the council while I have inflnence there ; he may exaggerate 
his merits.” 

“T think not,” said Frederick. “But there is one way to get rid of 
his competition,” said Frederick, laying his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

“ No, no, young man ; take your hand from your sword : I will have 
no brawling, no bloodshed, like those common burghers, whose sons 
are even now ao through the market-place. But wait a little ; 
night gives counsel. I think that I have a way far more practical and 
less hazardous than that which you propose—leave the matter in my 
hands, Frederick. I am glad to find you haye some spirit, that it has 
not all been dissipated on that foolish girl ; there is always hope in man 
where there is energy. What I feared was that you might become a mere 
dreamer, and struggle through an idle, vapouring existence ; now I hold 
that you are worthy of your name, although the conviction has reached 
me in an unpleasant form. But leave this to me, all will be right; you 
have only one thing to do, to send Hoffman to me to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“ Hoffman the silversmith, who lives at the corner near the senate- 
house ?” asked Frederick. 

“ Precisely,” replied the Count, and soon his firm unbroken step was 
heard ringing in the distance. 

Frederick went out on the balcony to meditate on what possible steps 
his father proposed taking to over-rule the opposition of Damiger. With 
all his frivolity and dissipation he was greatly ambitious, and most 
anxious to sustain a reputation he had long enjoyed of having it in his 
power to command success in any pursuit to which he chose to direct his 
attention—that Alcibiades and Admirab!e Crichton character which is 
the principal source of failure to many men in life. With the exception 
of the hours wasted in the useless pursuit of Marguerite, he certainly 
had not in the present instance been wanting in exertion, and he also had, 
like many other chief burghers in Dantzic, turned his attention to me- 
chanical pursuits ; it was the first time, he now felt convinced, that those 
exertions would be all thrown away. As he looked down from the lofty 
gallery in which he was standing on the dense circle of happy dancers, 
who were whirling-round and round in the centre of the square; as he 
heard the joyous laugh from the numerous groups who thronged the 
coffee-houses ; as the plumes of the guards waved in the moonlight, and 
the light flashed on the bright uniforms, and brighter cheeks which re- 

upon them; he began to think how idle was a life of ambition, 
ow far happier he was when as a boy he joined in the merry supper ; 
when the clear, bright, sparkling wine represented the free spirits of those 
who drank it; when maidens with gay hearts and  — hair, 
sought his love. “Give me back these joys,” he exclai in agony ; 
“ give me that youth which graced the pursuits of love, and which digni- 


this day completed the test by which the accuracy of my work is proved, had 





fied every enjoyment; take from me that ambition, which only leads to 

misery in its failare and to disappointment in its fulfilment.””—7o be 

pleted in two successive numbers. ais 
— w~——___. 


DRAMATIC GRUB STREET. 


EXPLORED IN TWO LETTERS. 
Ledter the First. From Mr. Reader to Mr. Author. 

My dear Sir,—I am sufficiently well-educated, and sufficiently refined 
in — and habits, to be a member of the large class of persons 
usually honoured by literary courtesy with the title of the Intelligent 
Public. In the interests of the order to which I belong, I have a little 
complaint to make against the rs of our theatres, and a question 
to put afterwards, which you, as a literary man, will, I have no doubt, 
be both able and willing to answer. 

For some months past, I have been proposing to address you on the 
subject of these lines. But, on reflection, I thought it best to wait until 
the Festival Performances in celebration of the marriage of the Princess 
Royal had especially directed our attention to the English Drama. It 
was not my fortune to be present at any of those performances ; 
but I read the criticisms on them in the newspapers with great at- 
tention. I found in most of the reviews a patriotic anxiety that our 
illustrious foreign visitors should derive a favourable eegremien of the 
English Drama, followed by a patriotic we of certain imperfec- 
tioas in the representation of the plays, which threatened injury, in a dra- 
matic point of view, to the honour of the nation. I have nothing to say 
on this point, not having been among the audience in the theatre. But, 
I have to express some surprise that the critics, while thinking of the 
dramatic credit of the nation, should have over the choice of the 
plays in silence, and merely have alluded to the manner of their re- 
presentation. 

Supposing any of our foreign visitors to have taken an interest in 
the matter, I should not be at all surprised to hear that one of them 
himself to the other, on the conclusion of the Festival 
Performances, in the following manner :— 

“ Tilustrious Friend, we have been treated to the play (and our good 
suppers afterwards) for four nights. Three of those nights have been 
given to the English, to show us what state their dramatic art is in. One 
of the nights I understand. It showed us what this nation can do in the 
musical department of the drama. We had an opera written by a living 
Briton, in the present time. Good, so far. Another of those nights, I 
also understand. We had Sh It was right to represent the 
— dramatic poet of the world, in the country that gave him birth. 

at the other night, also devoted to the English Drama, what on earth 
does it mean? , 8 — an having seen Shakspere, next ask natu- 
rally what can Shakspere’s dramatic brethren of the present day do for 
the theatre of their own time? We have seea the Eaglish Drama of the 
past, what is the English Drama of the present? We ask that; and the 
answer is a play written seventy or eighty years ago, by a great wit 
whose jokes, speeches, and debts have become a ger of the history of 
England. What? has there been no man, then, who has written an ori- 
ginal play, since the time of The Rivals? If we ask what this nation is 
doing now in the literature of fiction, will they present to us Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Smollett, Fielding? If we ask for their modern historians, will 
they raise the ghosts of Hume and Gibbon? What does it mean? There 
is living literature of a genuine sort in the English libraries of the pre- 
sent time,—is there no living literature of a genuine sort in the English 
theatre of the present time also?” 

I can quite understand one of our foreign visitors putting these ques- 
tions ; but I cannot at all imagine how we could contrive to give them 
@ creditable and a satisfactory answer. Speaking as one of the English 
public, I am not only puzzled, as the foreigners might be, but dissatified 
as well. Ican get English poems, histories, biographies, novels, 
essays, travels, criticisms, all of the present time. Why can I not get 
good English dramas of the present time as well? 

Say, I am a Frenchman, fond of the imaginative literature of my coun- 
try, well-read in all the best specimens of it,—I mean, best in a literary 
point of view, for I am not touching moral questions now. When I shut 
up Balzac, Victor Hago, Dumas, and Soulié, and go to the theatre, what 
do I find? Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Soulié n, The men 
who have been interesting and amasing me in my arm-chair, interesting 
and amusing me once more in my stall. The men who can really invent 
and observe for the reader, inventing and observing for the spectator 
alsor is the necessary mence? The literary of the 
8 jd the dramatist by profession must boas clover «my, 
in way, as good an inventor, as correct a writer, as the novel! 
And what, in my case, follows that consequence? Clearly this: the ma- 
— of theatres get as much of my money at night, as the publishers 
of books get in the day. 

Do the get as much from mein England? By no manner of 
means. For they hardly ever condescend to address me. I get up from 
reading the best works of our best living writers and go to the theatre 
here. WhatdoIsee? The play that I have seen before in Paris. This 
may do very well for my servant, who does not understand French, or 
for my tradesman, who has never had time to go to Paris,—but it is only 
showing me an old figure in a foreign dress, which does not become it 
like its native costume. But, perhaps, our dramatic entertainment is not 
a play adapted from the French Drama. Perhaps, it is something Eng- 

—a Burlesque. Delightful, I have no doubt, to a fast young farmer, 
from the country, or to a convivial lawyer’s clerk, who. has never read 
anything but a newspaper ia his life. But is it satisfactory to me? It is, if 
I want to go and see the Drama satirised. But I go to enjoy a new play 
—and I am rewarded by seeing all my favourite ideas and characters in 
some old play, ridiculed. This, like the adapted drama, is the sort of 
entertainment I do not want. 

I read at home David Copperfield, The Newcomes, Jane Eyre, and 
many more original stories, by many more original authors, that delight 
me. I go to the theatre, and naturally want original stories by original 
authors, which will also delight me there. Do I get what I ask for? 
Yes, if I want tosee an old play over again. But, if I want a new play? 
Why, then, I must have the French adaptation, or the Burlesque. The 
publisher can understand that there are people among his customers who 
possess cultivated tastes, and can cater for them accordingly, when they 
ask for something new. The manager, in the same case, recogaises no 
difference between me and my servant. My footman goes to see the 
play-actors, and cares very little what they performin. If my taste is not 
his taste, we may part at the theatre door,—he goes in, and I go home. 
It may be said, Why is my footman’s taste not to be provided for? By 
way of answering that question, I will ask another :—Why is my footman 
not to have the chance of improving his taste, and making it as good as 
mine ? 

The case between the two countries seems to stand thus, then :—In 
France, the most eminent literary men of the period write, as a matter of 
course, for the stage, as well as for the library table ; and, in France, the 
theatre is the luxury of all classes. In England, the most eminent lite- 
rary men write for the library table alone ; and, in Eagland, the theatre 
is the luxury of the illiterate classes—the house of call where the ignc- 
rance of the country assembles in high force, where the intelligence of 
the country is miserably represented by a minority that is not worth 
counting. What is the reason of this? Why has our modern stage no 
modern literature ? 

There is the question with which I threatened you. To what do you 
attribute the present shameful dearth of stage literature? To the dearth 
of good actors ?—or, if not to that, to what other cause? Of one thing I 
am certain, that there is no want of a large and a ready audience for ori- 
ginal English plays, possessing genuine dramatic merit, and appealing, 
as forcibly as our best novels do, to the tastes, the interests, and the sym- 
pathies of our own time. Yon, who have had some experience of socie- 
ty, know as well as I do, that there is in this country a very large class 
of persons whose minds are stiffened by no Puritanical scruples, whose 
circumstances in the world are easy, whose time is at their own disposal, 
who are the very people to make a good audience and a paying audience 
at a theatre, and who, yet, hardly ever darken theatrical doors more than 
two or three times ina year. You know this; and you know also that 
the systematic neglect of the theatre in these people, has been forced on 
them, in the first instance, by the shock inflicted on their good sense by 
nine-tenths of the so-called new entertainments which are offered to them. 
I am not speaking now of gorgeous scenic revivals of old plays—for 
which I have a great respect, because they offer to sensible people the 
only decent substitute for genuine dramatic novelty to be met with at 
the present time. I am referring to the “ new entertainments” which 
are, in the vast majority of cases, second-hand entertainments to every 
man in the theatre who is familiar with the French writers—or insuffer- 
ably coarse entertainments to every man who has elevated his taste by 
making himself acquainted with the best modern literature of his own 


land. Let my servant, let my small tradesman, let the fast young far- 
mers and lawyers’ clerks, be all catered for! But surely, if they have 
their theatre, I, and my large class, ought to have our theatre, too? 
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his dramatists, "a as he has his gone lire 
penny journals, We, on our side, have got our great nove 
coe —# the fast young farmer does not read)—why, I ask again, 
are we not to have our great dramatists as well? 
With high esteem, yours, my dear Sir, A Reaper. 


The fast young farmer has 


Letter the Second. From Mr. Author to Mr. Reader. 


dear Sir,—I thoroughly understand your complaint, and I think 
I be answer your question. My reply will bly a little astonish 
—for I mean to speak the plain truth boldly. The public ought to 
‘ow the real state of the case, as regards the present position of the 
English sewn § towards English Literature, for the public alone can work 
needful reform. 
—s ask, if I attribute the present dearth of stage literature to the 
dearth of good actors? I reply to that in the negative. When the good 
literature comes, the good actors will come also, where they are wanted. 
In many branches of the theatrical art they are not wanted. We haveas 
living actors among us now as ever trod the stage. And we should 
ve more, if dramatic literature called for more. It is literature that 
makes the actor—not the actor that makes literature. I could name 
men to you, now on the stage, whose advance in their profession they 
owe entirely to the rare opportunities, which the occasional appearance 
of a genuinely good play has afforded to them, of stepping out—men 
whose sense of the picturesque and the natural in their art lay dormant, 
until the pen of the writer woke it into action. Show me a school of 
dramatists, and I will show you a school of actors soon afterwards—as 
surely as effect follows the cause. 

You have spoken of France. I will now speak of France also ; for the 
literary com with our neighbours is as applicable to the main 
point of my letter as it was to the main point of yours. 

Suppose me to be a French novelist. If I am a successful man, m 
work has a certain market value at the publishers. So far my case is 
the same if I am an English novelist—but there the analogy stops. In 
France, the manager of the theatre can compete with the publisher for 
the purchase of any new idea that I may have to sell. In France, the 
nal a value of my new play is as high, or higher, than the market va- 
lue of my new novel. If I can work well for the theatre in France, lam 
just as sure of — able to pay my butcher, my baker, my rent and 
taxes, as I am when I work well for the publisher. Remember, I am not 
now writing of French theatres which have assistance from the Govern- 
ment, but of French theatres which depend, as our theatres do, entirely 
on the public. Any one of those theatres will give me as much, I repeat, 
for the toil of my brains, on their behalf, as the publisher will give for 
the toil of my brains on his. Now, so far is this from being the case in 
England, that it is a fact perfectly well known to every literary man in 
the country, that while the remuneration for every other species of lite- 
rature has enormously increased in the last hundred years, the remune- 
ration for dramatic writing has steadily decreased, to such a minimum 
of pecuniary recognition as to make it impossible for a man who lives by 
the successful use of his pen, as a writer of books, to alter the nature of 
his literary practice, and live, or nearly live, in comfortable circum- 
stances, by the use of his pen, as a writer of plays. It is time that this 
fact was generally known, to justify successful living authors for their 
apparent neglect of one of the highest branches of their Art. I tell you, 
in plain terms, that I could only write a play for the English stage—a 
successful play, mind—by consenting to what would be, in my case, and 
even more so in the cases of my more successful brethren, a serious pe- 
cuniary sacrifice. 

Let me make the meanness of the remuneration for stage-writing in 
our day, as compared with what that remuneration was in past times, 
clear to your mind by one or two examples. Rather more than a hun- 
dred years ago, Doctor Johnson wrote a very bad play called Irene, 
which proved a total failure on representation, and which tottered ra- 

ther than “ran,” for just nine nights, to wretched houses. Excluding 
his literary copyright of a hundred pounds, the Doctor’s dramatic profit 
on a play that was a failure—remember that!—amounted to one hun- 
dred and ninety-five pounds, being just forty-five pounds more than the 
remuneration now paid, to my certain knowledge, for many a play within 
the last five years, which has had a successful run of sixty, and, in some 
cases, even of a hundred nights,! 

I can imagine your amazement at reading this—but I can also assure 
you that any higher rate of remuneration is exceptional. Let me, how- 
ever, give the managers the benefit of the exception. Sometimes two 
hundred pounds have been paid, within the last five years, for a play ; 
i on one or two rare occasions, three hundred. If s me to 

again, and took Macbeth to an English theatre, in this year, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight, that is the highest market remuneration he 
could get for it. You are to understand that this miserable decline in 
the money-reward held out to dramatic literature is peculiar to our own 
day. Without going back again so long as a century—witbout going 
back farther than the time of George Colman, the younger—I may re- 
mind you that the Comedy of John Bull brought the author twelve hun- 
dred pounds. Since then, six or seven hundred pounds have been paid 
for a new play ; and, later yet, five hundred pounds. We have now got 
to three hundred pounds, as the exception, and to one hundred and fifty, 
astherule. Iam speaking, remember, of plays in not less than three 
acts, which are, or are supposed to be, original—of plays which run 
from sixty to a hundred nights, and which put their bread (buttered 
thickly on both sides) into the mouths of actors and managers. As to 
the remuneration for ordinary translations from the French, I would ra- 
ther not mention what that is. And, indeed, there is no reason why I 
should doso. We are talking of the stage in its present relation to Eng- 
lish literature. Suppose I wrote for it, as some of my friends suggest I 
should ; and suppose I could produce one thoroughly original play, with 
a story of my own sole invention, with characters of my own sole crea- 
tion, every year. The utmost annual income the English stage would, at 
present prices, pay me, after exhausting my brains in its service, would 
be three hundred pounds! 

I use the expression “ exhausting my brains,” advisedly. For a man 
who produces a new work, every year, which has any real value and 
completeness as a work of literary Art, does, let him be as he may, fora 
time, exhaust his brain by the process, and leave it sorely in need of an 
after-period of absolute repose. Three hundred a-year, therefore, is the 
utmost that a fertile original author can expect to get by the stage, at 
present market-rates of remuneration. 

Sach is now the position of the dramatic writer—a special man, with 
& special faculty. What is now the position of the dramatic performer, 
when he happens to be a special man, with a special faculty also? Is his 
income three hundred a-year? Is his manager’s income three hundred 
a-year? The popular actors of the time when Colman got his twelve 
hundred pounds would be struck dumb with amazement, if they saw 
what salaries their successors are getting now. If stage remuneration 
has decreased sordidly in our time for authorship, it has increased 

lendidly for actorship. When a manager tells me now that his 

eatre cannot afford to pay me half or a quarter as much for 
my idea in the form of a play, as I can get for it in the form of a 
novel—or as I could have got for it in Colman’s time—he really means 
that he and his actors take a great deal more now from the nightly re- 
ceipts of the theatres than they ever thought of taking in the time of 
John Bull. Wher the actors’ profits from the theatre are largely in- 
creased, somebody else’s profits from the same theatre must be decreased. 
That somebody else is the dramatic author. There you have the real 
secret of the mean rate at which the English stage now estimates the as- 
sistance of English Literature. 

There are persons whose interest it may be to deny this ; and who will 
deny it. It is not a question of assertion or denial, but a question of 
figures. How much per week did a popular actor get in Colman’s time? 

ow much per week does a popular actor get now? The biographies of 
dead players will answer the first question. And the managers’ books, 
for the past ten or fifteen years, will answer the second. I must not give 
offence by comparisons between living and dead men—I must not enter 

into details, because | would lead me too near to the private affairs of 
other people. But I tell you again, that the remuneration for good act- 
ing has immensely increased in vur time, and I am not afraid of having 
that assertion contradicted by proofs. 

I know it may be said the, in quoting Colman’s twelve hundred 
pounds, I have quoted an exceptional instance. Perfectly true. But the 
admission strengthens my case, for it sets results in this form: in Col- 
man’s time, the exceptional price was twelve hundred pounds ; in ours 
it is three hundred. Let us go into particulars, and see whether facts 
and figures justify the extraordi disproportion between the reward 
which theatrical success brought to the author at the beginning of the 
present century, and the reward which it brings now. 

Colman’s comedy of John Ball, was produced at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre in the year eighteen hundred and three. The average receipts taken 
at the doors during the run of the play, were four hundred and seventy 
rye) pales vale — ry! — serty-coven nights Maltiply four ae 

-seven Di e receipts o! 
the theatre, during the time of John Ball, a avehy Ape pear to 











twenty-two thousand pounds. A prodigious sum, produced by an ex- 
ceptional dramatic success. Exceptional remuneration to author, twelve 
hundred pounds. 

Now, ior the present time. A remarkably successful play runs one 
hundred nights at the present day. But we must set against that fact ia 
the author’s favour, two facts in the manager’s favour. Excepting Drury 
Lane, all our theatres are smaller than the Covent Garden Theatre of 
Colman’s time ; and, in every case, Drury Lane included, our prices of 
admission are much lower. We will say, therefore, that while an un- 
usually successful modern play runs its hundred nights, the theatre takes 
at the doors only one h and ten pounds per night. Any person 
conversant with theatrical matters would probably tell you that one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per night would be nearer the average of the money 


taken at the doors of all our theatres—large and small—during the run | Hz 


of a particularly successful play. However, we will err on the right 
side ; we will exaggerate the poverty-stricken condition of starving actors 
and managers in the present day; and we will say that our modern play 
which is a great “hit,’”’ runs one hundred nights to houses which take 
one hundred and ten ——_ = night at the doors, Multiply one hun- 
dred and ten pounds by one hundred nights, aud the product is eleven 
thousand pounds. Exactly half of what the theatre got in the time of 
John Bull. Does the successful author meet with the same justice now, 
which he met with in Colman’s time ?—in other words, does he get half 
of what Colman got, for bringing to the theatre half what Colman 
brought? No ; for then he would get six hundred pounds as his ex- 
ceptional remuneration, instead of the miserable half-price of three hun- 
dred which is now offered to him. 

Here are the results in plain figures : 

rt raed starving theatre gets £22,000. Amazingly successful author 

£ . 
ps ed starving theatre gets £11,000. Amazingly successful author 
ge . 

Where has that missing three hundred pounds got to? It has got into 
the managers’ and actors’ pockets. 

It is useless to attempt a defence of the present system by telling me 
that a different plan of remunerating the dramatic author was adopted in 
former times, and that a different plan is also practised on the French 
stage. I am not discussing which plan is best, or which plan is worst. I 
am only dealing with the plain fact, that the present stage-estimate of 
the author is barbarously low—an estimate which men, who had any va- 
lue for literature, any idea of its importance, any artist-like sympathy 
with its great difficulties, and its great achievements, would be ashamed 
to make. I prove that fact by reference to the proceedings of a better 
past time ; and I leave the means of effecting a reform to those who are 
bound in common honour and common justice te make the reform. It 
is not my business to re-adjust the commercial machinery of theatres ; I 
don’t sit in the treasury, and handle the strings of the money-bags, I 
say that the present system is a base one towards literature, and that the 
ee of the past, and the experience of the present, prove it to be so. 
All the reasoning in the world which tries to convince us that a 
= is necessary, will not succeed in proving that wrong to be 
right. 

Having now established the existence of the abuse, it is easy enough 
to get on to the consequences that have arisen from it. At the present 
low rate of remuneration, a man of ability wastes his powers if he writes 
for the stage. There are men still in existence, who occasionally write 
for it, for the love and honour of their Art. Once, perhaps, in two or 
three years, one of these devoted men will try single-handed to dissipate 
the dense dramatic fog that hangs over the stage and the audience. For 
the brief allotted space of time, the one toiling hand lets in a little light, 
unthanked by the actors, unaided by the critics, unnoticed by the au- 
dience. The time expires—the fog gathers back—the toiling hand dis- 
appears. Sometimes it returns once more bravely to the hard, hopeless 
work : and out of all the hundreds whom it has tried to enlighten, there 
shall not be one who is grateful enough to know it again. 

These exceptional men—too few, too scattered, too personally unim- 
portant in the republic of letters, to have any strong or lasting influence 
—are not the professed dramatists of our times. These are not the wri- 
ters who make so much as a clerk’s income out of the stage. The few 
men of practical ability who now write for the English Theatre, are men 
of the world, who know that they are throwing away their talents if 
they take the trouble to invent, for an average remuneration of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The well-paid Frenchman supplies them with a 
story and characters ready made. The Original Adaptation is rattled off 
in a week : and the dramatic author beats the clerk all, by getting 
so much more money for so much less manual exervise $n the shape of 
writing. Below this clever tactician, who foils the theatre with its own 
weapons, come the rank-and-file of hack-writers, who work still more 
cheaply, and give less (I am rejoiced to say) for the money. The 
stage results of this sort of authorship, as you have said, virtually drive 
the intelligent classes out of the theatre. Half a century since, the pros- 
perity of the manager’s treasury would have suffered in consequence. 
But the increase of wealth and population, and the railway connection 
between London and the country, more than supply in quantity what 
audiences have lost in quality. Not only does the manager lose nothing 
in the way of profit—he absolutely gains by getting a vast nightly majo- 
rity into his theatre, whose ignoraat insensibility nothing can shock. Let 
him cast what garbage he pleases before them, the unquestioning mouths 
of his audience open, and snap at it. I am sorry and ashamed to write 
in this way of any assemblage of my own countrymen: but a large ex- 
perience of theatres forces me to confess that I am writing the truth. If 
you want to find out who the people are who know nothing whatever, 
even by hearsay, of the progress of the literature of their own time—who 
have caught no chance vestige of any one of the ideas which are floating 
about before their very eyes—who are, to all social intents and purposes, 
as far behind the age they live in, as any people out of a lunatic asylum 
can be—go to a theatre, and be very careful, in doing so, to pick out the 
most popular performance of the day. The actors themselves, when they 
are men of any intelligence, are thoroughly aware of the utter incapacity 
of the tribunal which is supposed to judge them. Not very long ago, an 
actor, standing deservedly in the front rank of his profession, happened 
to play even more admirably than usual in acertain new part. Meeting 
him soon afterwards, I offered him my mite of praise in all sincerity. 
“ Yes,”’ was his reply. “I know that I act my very best in that part, 
for I hardly get a hand of applause in it through the whole evening.” 
Such is the condition to which the dearth of good literature has now re- 
duced the audience of English theatres—even in the estimation of the 
men who act before them. 

And what is to remedy this? Nothing can remedy it but a change for the 
better in the audiences. [ have good hope that this change is slowly, ve 
slowly, beginning. ‘“‘ When things are at the worst they are sure to mend.” 
I really think that in'dramatic matters, they have been at the worst ; and 
I have therefore some belief that the next tarn of Fortune’s wheel may 
be in our favour. In certain theatres, I fancy I notice already symptoms 
of a slight additional sprinkling of intelligence among the audiences. If 
I am right, if this sprinkling increases, if the few people who have brains 
in their heads will express themselves boldly, if those who are fit to lead 
the opinion of their neighbours will resolutely make the attempt to lead 
it, instead of indolently wrapping themselves up in their own contempt 
—then there may be a creditable dramatic future yet in store for the 
countrymen of Shakspere. Perhaps we may yet live to see the day when 
managers will be forced to seek out the writers who are really settin 
their mark on the literature of the age—when “ starvation prices ” shal 
have given place to the fair remuneration of a past period—and when 
the prompter shall have his share with the publisher, in the best work 
that can be done for him by the best writers of the time. 

Meanwhile, there is a large audience of intelligent people, with plenty 
of money in their pockets, waiting for a theatreto goto. Supposin 
that on | an amazing moral potent should ever appear in the Englis' 
firmament as a theatrical speculator who can actually claim some slight 
acquaintance with contemporary literature ; and supposing that unparal- 
leled man to be smitten with a sudden desire to ascertain what the circu- 
lation actually is of serial publications and successful novels which ad- 
dress the educated classes ; I think I may safely predict the conseqnences 
that would follow, as soon as our ideal manager had received his infor- 
mation and recovered from his astonishment. London would be startled, 
one fine morning, by finding a new theatre opened. Names that are now 
well known on title-pages only, would then appear on play-bills also ; 
and tens of thousands of readers, who now pass the theatre-door with in- 
difference, would be turned into tens of thousands of play-goers also. 
What a cry of astonishment would be heard thereupon in the remotest 
fastnesses of old theatrical London! “ Merciful Heaven! There is a lar, 
public, after all, for well-paid original plays, as well as for wulbqut 
original books. And a man bas turned up, at last, of our own mana- 
gerial order, who has absolutely found it out!” 

Although I have by no means exhausted the subject, I have written 
enough to answer your letter—enough also, I trust, to su; tsome little 
glimmerings of hope, when you think of the future of the English drama. 
As for the eng perhaps the best way will be to look at it as little as 
possible. When any intelligent foreigner innocently questions you on 








the subject of our modern drama, I think you will take the best way out 
of the difficulty if you ask him, with all possible politeness, to—wait 
for an answer. With true regard, yours, my dear, Sir, 

A. 


N. Aurnor. 
rr 


WINE, NO MYSTERY. 


This is the age of revelations, Every mystery, whether of science or 
of manufacture, which we used to believe could only be obtained by 
cial grace and gift of insight, is now thrown open to the world. The Isis 
of the manufactories is uncovering not her feet alone but her hands and 
her head, and soon there will be no such things as trade secrets. Before 
the appearance of certain articles in the eleventh and twelfth volumes of 

fousehold Words, which described the composition and manufacture of 
French wines, I had always held this wine-making to be, of all secret 
and exoteric manufactures extant, the chief and head. Its mysteries 
were second only to the Eleusinian : mysteries to which none but the 
choicest of the few could be admitted. Professor Mulder has also en- 
tered the gaps in the thick cellar walls which we broke through ; and 
now any one who will, may learn as much about vines and wines as the 
craftiest “doctor ” in the world. 

No plant is more dependent on external circumstances than the vine, 
and in none is there more variety. When Chaptel was Minister of the 
Interior, he planted in the Luxembourg gardens one thousand four hun- 
dred varieties of vine grown in France alone; and the same law holds 
good wherever the plant is found. Light, heat, and the fertilisation of 
the soil affect the vine more perhaps than any other plant, all-powerfal 
as they necessarily are in the growth and development of the vegetable 
world. The chemical and illuminating rays ripen and sweeten better, 
though later, than the calorific ; thus, white grapes are the sweetest, 
owing to the easier passage of light through their skins, by which a 
larger formation of sugar is obtained : while the purple grape absorbs 
the most heat, and does not in jeeeeel come out so fine-flavoured or so 
delicate as the white. As for fertilisation, our Professor repudiates all 
organic substances which et ew. holding only to the leaves and 
cuttings of the vine which contain a large per-centage of the alkali so 
needful to the ay and to inodorous substances of slow decomposition, 
such as wood, horn, and bone black, “ which conduce very much to its 
fragrance.” But inorganic manures, and especially alkali are of primary 
importance ; for, as all wines contain cream of tartar (tartaric acid and 
potash), their quality is greatly determined by the amount of potash in 
the ground, this being the vine-yard’s “ staff of life.” Varieties of soil, 
though exerting a marked influence on the kind of wine produced, do not 
by this diversity necessarily exert a deteriorating influence. ‘“ Wine of 
very good quality, but of dissimilar bouquet, may be obtained from very 
different soils, The best Burgundy comes from a clayey lime soil ; 
Champagne from a more thorough lime soil ; Hermitage from a nite ; 
and Chiteauneuf from a sandy soll. A slaty soil produces Vin dela 
Gande ; a sandy one Graves and Médoc ; and a slaty one the wine of La- 
malgue, near Toulon.” 

Quantity and quality of grape juice are strangely divorced in the vine- 
— Some seasons which have produced the largest quantity of wine 

ave also produced the worst kinds ; in others, when the supply has been 
scanty, the —_— has been supreme. In the south of France, where the 
grapes are allowed to grow sometimes to the height of six and a half feet 
from the ground, the quantity of juice obtained is much greater than 
from the short vines of the same district : but the wine is infinitely in- 
ferior, forming in fact the base of that vile adulteration, the “ piquette ” 
of the guinguettes outside the barriers. The advantage of the short vine- 
stalk, as well as of the practice of stripping off the leaves common in 
France, is to allow the radiation from the heated earth during night to 
continue the process of ripening without check or delay. In Italy, where 
the sun is hotter, the vines are festooned in high and leafy arbours,— 
the grapes being, there, protected from excess of heat and light. 

Another reason for diversity of quality is diversity of kind. To mix 
together several kinds of grape would spoi! the vintage ; so would the 
admission of decayed, unripe, or spoiled bunches into the fermenting vat ; 
so would the mingling of white or purple grapes together—in part be- 
cause the purple ripen ten or twelve days earlier than the white, so that 
their union would be an anachronism which every well-educated palate 
would repudiate. Care also should be taken to fill the vat at once, so 
that fermentation should be carried throughout the whole mass at the 
same moment. If there be not enough for this, well-washed river sand 
or clay may be used as a succedaneum. 

The finest wines are made of the same kind of grape, scrupulously se- 
parated ftom éyéry decayed, unripe, or spoiled cluster. Le pineau noir 
or noirien makes the best Burgundy, while le gamay yields a more 
abundant but an inferior kind. These are red wines. For white, le 
pineau gris, le gamay blanc, and le fermint make the most esteemed 
kinds. From le fermint comes the Hungarian Tokay. But wines change 
their reputations, Thus, Orleans was once far more prized than Bur- 
gundy ; but the see-saw of the vineyard has now exalted Burgundy far 
above Orleans. So with others of like chameleon condition. Ciares isa 
mere mixture of several kinds of wine. 

The chemical components of grape juice are grape and fruit sugars, 
gelatinous matter or pectin, gum, fat, wax, vegetable albumen and vege- 
table gluten, tartaric acid, both free and combined with potash as cream 
of tartar, partly also combined with lime. In some analyses have been 
found racemic acid, malic acid, partly free and partly combined with 
lime, tartarate of potass and alumina ; further, oxide of iron and oxide 
of manganese, sulphate of potash, common salt, phosphate of lime, mag- 
nesia, and silicic acid. The skins, stones, and stalks all yield tannic 
acid ; which tannic acid, turning brown by exposure to the atmosphere 
—becoming, in fact, that Cinderella of the chemists known as apothema 
—gives its brown hue to (unadulterated) white wine. For there is no 
such thing as a purely colourless wine: even the celebrated Vino cebe- 
dino, called colourless, is a pale yellow. TYhis is the reason, too, why 
raisins are all uniformly dark-skinned, whether they be of purple or 
white grapes ; the tannic acid in their skins turning brown by exposure 
to the air in the process of drying. The purple grape has, besides this 
tannic acid, a colouring matter of its own, which is, properly, a distinct 
blue, but by the action of acids is converted into a deep red or purple. 
In unripe grapes saturated with acids it is a bright red, as we all have 
seen ; and young wine is always brighter and more brilliant than that 
which has matured. As the grape ripens, so does the skin, or rather the 
colouring matter, become more purple or blue. The less acid the darker 
the skin, till over-ripe purple grapes become positively black. But even 
this deep colour gradually changes by age as well as by exposure, and 
the bright red of the young wine—due partly to an excess of phosphoric 
acid—by degrees sobers and mellows into the “ tawny port’’—so dear to 
connoisseurs ; that is, the tannic acid is converted into apothema, and 
with the acid goes the ruby-like colour. In the best Burgundy and co- 
loured Champagne the skins remain in the liquid from two to three days, 
this is to colour them ; in Médoc six days; eight days in the French 
wines of the south ; and fourteen in the dark astringent vin ordinaire of 
the tables d’héte. To clear white wines, also to make them lighter if 
too dark, albumen and isinglass are used. This is the mode by which 
white port wine is obtained. In Spain they use powdered marble for the 
purpose ; in other countries gypsum and sand ; also filling up any defi- 
ciency in the casks with clay and sand. In warm climates neither albu- 
men nor isinglass is used, as these, being animal substances, would de- 
compose too readily ; as, indeed, they do in colder climates when used 
in excess, Powdered gum-arabic is substituted ; dried blood, milk and 
cream are also used, as well as lime. Lime seems to be the best for the 
purpose, making the wine sweeter and less astringent, and giving it the 
appearance of age. If used in excess, it turns the wine brown. Speaking 
of albumen, one reason why Burgundy is a bad keeping wine is owing to 
the free use of albumen and islngions, Containing but little tannic acid in 
the beginning, these animal substances readily decompose, and the cask 
“ goes to the bad” after a very short time. 

‘okay is made from grapes whieh have almost dried on the vines ; and 
all the so-called Vin sec assumes to be made under the like conditions. 
Vin de paille is from grapes dried on straw, and Vin cotti from boiled 
juice. All these processes have the same object—namely, the evapora- 
tion of the jaggy | yates in the grape, thus leaving only a ricb, pure, 
alcoholic juice. e say alcoholic, though, perhaps, we ought to have 
said saccharine ; but they are almost synonymous terms ; for the more 
sugar there isin the grape, the more aleohol there will be in the 
wine. One hundred and ninety-eight of sugar gives ninety-two of 
alcohol ; thus, if our strong ports give sixteen per cent. of alcohol, 
the grape must have had thirty-four per cent. of sugar ; which, if not 
impossible, seeing that it is affirmed that even forty per cent. of solid 
particles of sugar may be obtained from ripe grapes, is, at least, an un- 
usual average. French and German grapes give from seven to fifteen 
ad cent., but the usual figures range from thirteen to thirty. In Hol- 

and it is only from ten to twelve. Grape sugar is obtained wy — 
the juice with chalk to saturate the free acids, then filtering the liqui 

and washing the precipitate. The liquid is then mixed with albumen, 
= filtered, and evaporated, when the crystals of sugar are depo- 
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Inglis, with a woman’s delicacy and a Christian’s piety, describes 
horrors :-— 
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“The first few nights and days were miserable. I was ill in bed, 
poor Mrs. Case [widow of Colonel Case, sates e uae peabeasaee 
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large room in the same court.” 
The was at first divided, and besides the a strong 
place, Bhawn (Fish House), a castle of the ancient Shiekhs, was 
by an arsenal and several hundred men. The force was unable 
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impurel, alcohol ; 
merely tables like the rest, for wine hath died out from 
the laboratory is now the vineyard. 
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NARRATIVES OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


The Defence of Lucknow, c.: By a Staft Officer. London : Smith, Elder, and 
Co.—A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow. By L. E. Raut! « We had saved all but one man, who, having been intoxicated and 
Landon : Longmans. concealed in some corner, could not be found when the muster-roll was 
called. The French say, Il y a un Dieu pour les ivrognes, and the truth of 
the proverb was never better exemplified than in this man’s case. He 
had been thrown into the air, had returned unhurt to mother earth, con- 
tinued his drunken sleep again, had awoke next m , found the fort 
to his surprise a mass of deserted ruins, and quietly back to the 
Residency without being molested by a sou) ; and even bringing with 
him a of bullocks attached to a cart of ammunition. It is very pro- 
bable that the debris of these extensive buildings must have seriously in- 
jured the adjacent houses, and many of the rebel army, thus giving the 
fortunate man the means of escaping.” 
On the 2nd of July the unfortunate death of Lawrence, feliz i 
i x the 20th, 
com- 


narratives of this famous defence are before us. Two 
are pnbl: , the titles of which we give ; and a third, by Lady Inglis, 
vate circulation. Each has its characteristics. Staff- 8 


man-at-arms throughout 
circumstantial and graphic in its details, and is a monograph of great 
er and a) accuracy. Lady Inglis’s narrative, more retiring as 
Cease the writer, is of too private and personal a character for 
the general eye. Mr. Rees is pre-eminently the historian of the q 
and we t for his volume, a a y 
which, if equal to its merits, will be very great. The stamp of truth 
on e page. ee ee ger par gd = adi 
Staff Officer, trammeled by the reticence which military etiquette im- 
poses; while Lady Inglis was not called upon, like the heroine of Sa- 
ragossa, to assist personally in the frightful duties which devolved on 
every man who could load a musket during those terrible months of 
Lucknow. Mr. Rees’ personal narrative bears out Sir Colin Campbell’s 
“ hearty congratulations to the civilians on the honours which they won 
in conjunction with their military comrades, instancing that in danger 
and difficulty all Englishmen behaved alike, whatever their ion. 
Mr. Kees is a Calcutta merchant, whom business called early last year 
to the Upper Provinces. At Benares he heard of the mutinies at Meerut 
and Delhi. At Allahabad, amidst dinner and song, he found things 
quiet, and wrote to Calcutta in the most hopeful strain. At Cawnpore 
he made purchases of linseed and , and on the 22nd of May, he 
arrived at Lucknow. He was received with the hospitality and splen- 
dour of the East, in the handsome home of his correspondent, one Deprat, 
who had formerly been a Chasseur-d’ ue, and whose military expe- 
riences were turned to use in the following four months. On the 
night of the 30th May Mr. Rees is startled from a luxurious couch by 
Deprat’s ominous “ Le jeua commencé. Dépéchez-vous.”” From that hour 
till the 25th of September no eye in Lucknow closed in peaceful sleep. 
Sir Henry Lawrence seems to have made every preparation for the com- 
ing storm. He kept Lucknow itself from insurrection ; he victualled and 
fortified the Residency, and his foresight, prudence, and skill made its 


defence le, though he never seems to have thought that a sie; 
was ete wail less that it was to be protracted to its ultimate _ 


ing better. It was found that the white wine lost some of its aroma, and 
that the surplusage of air caused acidity ; as, indeed, any one may 
prove for himself who leaves his wine-bottles unstoppered for a couple 
of days. Schubert attacked ey savagely on the question, and the 
chemical world was in a state of fermentation itself on the question. 
The experiment has not been tried again. Another matter of the same 
process agitates it to this hour—namely, whether fermentation be due to 
@ purely chemical or a vegetable agent. Some affirm that ferment is 
the lowest form of vegetable life—the link binding the inorganic and or- 

worlds together ; others, that it is simply chemical, and has no- 

whatever to do with life in any of itsforms. Whocandecide? Be 
it as it will, it is a most powerful agent, the great eliminator of impuri- 
ties and arrester of decay. All owing to the varied qualities of sugar. 
Nay, if meal, gluten or ferment in an advanced state of decomposition 
be put into ad and bene Boe Png of the former and four of the lat- 
ter—putrefaction is arrested, and the liquid becomes of a most pleasant 
odour ; if distilled, resembling alcohol. We all understand the antisep- 
tic qualities of sugar in our jams and jellies; and alcohol, the product 
of sugar, is the known en of everything. The ancients used 
honey as their antiseptic. 

Wine is sometimes sulphurised as a preservative, and often so exces- 
sively as ~~ to taint it. The sulphur is burnt in casks and bottles, 
and then the wine is poured in. If, by chance, the sulphur is arsenical, 
then a slight dose of arsenic is administered to the public, far too innocent 
to understand mce comes the side wind which blows them illness and 
disease. Cloves, cinnamon, lavender, thyme, and other aromatic sub- 
stances are used to weaken the influence of the sulphur, and the combi- 
nation gives a peculiar taste and odour. They are burnt in the casks to- 
gether with the strips of linen dipped in sulphur, and the whole horrible 
medley of taste and smell passes for “ ag mag | the multitude, who 
believe what their wine-merchants tell them, raise according to 


tate mortis, occurred. Major Banks, his successor, was killed on 

and it was not without difficulty that Inglis assumed the supreme 
mand. Mr. Gubbins—and it is but fair to remark that he is almost the 
only official of whom Mr. Rees speaks with censure—the Financial Com- 
missioner, made, or it was rumoured that he made, an opposition hap- 
pily ineffectual :— 


“ This disagreement between the two personages was, at a time when all 
our lives were in jeopardy, to say the least of it, very unseemly. Mr. 
Gubbins, I have heard, had been in the habit of writing to our Govern- 
ment, and sending away spies with his letters, who never returned, and 
who most probably were seized with their despatches y Ay wy thus 
revealing to them our positions and difficulties. To this the Brigadier 
very justly objected, and he even menanced Mr. Gubbins with arrest, if 
he should ever attempt to despatch another letter without his consent ; 
alleging, that in time of war, civil authority was at an end; and that the 
only service he could recognise in him was his shouldering a musket and 
fighting in the ranks like other civilians and officers. Both maintained 
they were in the right, but Mr. Gubbins straggled for precedence, and 
wasin the minority. That this dispute existed, and was carried on for 
some length of time, I am convinced ; but as to the details, I write under 
correction, and merely state the rumours then current in the Residency. 
Both individually and collectively, most of ue deplored this sad disagree- 
ment at so critical a period.” 

The details of the siege had a ghastly monotony. It was relieved y 
three principal events—the assault of the 20th of July, the —- e 
breach of the 18th of August, and the attempt at escalade of the 5th Sep- 


rors. In the very commencement of danger he prac @ consummate | tember, in every one of which the heroic valour of the defenders repelled 
rie eeneat any’ after fermentation y Dat the coat eens ta | ruse which had jgreat and beneficial effect on the native mind, Early in | the cowardly Sepoys in a hand-to-hand confict. The whole of the siege, 
be to preserve th wine from any contact with the outside air. Some June he fired ¢ salute for the su of Delhi—an event which, f Maj Bry coeeded to 


capture ina 
it is said, he di@ not believe. roughout the first mautterings of the | Micer 
tempest, as regiment after regiment mutinied, Lawrence was indefatiga- of that 
ble and ubiquitous. With entire success he expelled the mutineers from 
the city, 80 late as St. John’s day, June 24, a grand masonic dinner 
was given, after the manner of the English, to avert harassing thoughts. 
In the midst of the banquet, the spectre, as at the old Egyptian feasts, 
appeared, at least to Mrs. Rees, in the ominous thought, “ How many of 
us now enjoying the champagne and claret will be alive three months 
hence?”’ Bryson, the jovial croupier of the banquet, and nine others of 
the twenty guests were buried before those three months passed. 
Deceived by his spies, and over-persuaded by the financial commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gubbins (such at least is Mr. Rees’s view of the matter), and 
contrary to Inglis’s advice, Lawrence, on the first approach of the rebels 
in force, left Lucknow to meet them on the fatal field ef Chinhutt, when 
the prestige of our power as well as the strength of the garrison was so 
seriously impaired. This disastrous battle occurred on the 30th June, 
and on the retreat of the British, the Residency was invested in form, 
and the three months’ siege commenced. The enemy was well han- 
dled, and we have for the first time an authentic account of its officers :-— 


“ were apparently commanded by some European, who was seen 
waving his sword, and attempting to make his men follow him and dash 
at ours. He was a handsome-looking man, well-built, fair, about twenty- 
five years of age, with light mustachios, and bere the undress uni- 
form of a European cavalry officer, with a blue and gold-laced cap on his 
head. Whether he was a Russian—one suspected to be such had been 
oak, from the Adriatic, colours the wine almost black. The | seized by the authorities, confined, and then released,—or, what is more 
French oak from Angoumois is less injurious, but still gives too much | likely, one of the renegade Christians who had ged their ig 
tannic acid, and therefore is an improper wood for wine casks. These | and adopted the native habits, manners, and costumes I cannot tell. 
remarks gal ye only for white wines. The red, containing already | Further on in his narrative, Mr. Rees supplies other and more de- 
° denned - ic = Fad less Any by ha es of “4 re more. | tailed particulars of this mysterious subject :— 

y is now kept in troughs, or reservoirs, coated with Roman ce-| « 1¢ is also probable that their artillery was com: pean 
Eve bey covered with a wooden lid ; and the mode appears to answer | officers, wre for whom no phenom would jaye Pee se- 
e - - 
: ” vere enough. One of these was seen several times laying a and 
onan an te 4 ae wines. Mould has formed either on the giving orders, apparently like one having authority. Foun the desoription 
in oe ee Cen, WY gives them the flavour which every one | given me, it is not unlikely that it was either Captain Savory or Captain 
ows to his cont when dining at tables where the host is curious as to Botton who had both remained in the city, and during the disturbances 
his = and | pany } 4 its ad may ee haga Ae young wines | never came near the Residency. , 
this—is caused by the decomposition of the tartar which they deposit ;| «Their character may well make them sus: f treac 
this is when wine casks are said to “ turn ;”” ropy wines breed a vegetable They had both adopted pF ns habits, poe an go a“ bed ek: 
mucus. But of all wines the Greek are the worst and most easily spoiled. ways kept aloof from European society. The former was a retired Com- 
From the immense quantities of pitch and gypsum which are used to pany’s officer, an Englishman, who for many years had received the pen- 
keep them they are known to the trade by the not very inviting name of | sion of a captain. The latter was man born in Lucknow, whose daugh- 
pitch wines.” Effervescing wines also keep badly, owing to their be | tors were married to Mussulmans, and whose sons served as native offi 
ing saturated with carbonic acid; and all acid wines are fugitive ; | corg or troopers in the late king’s army. He himself commanded a por- 
though harsh wines have the most bouquet, and to many people would tion of the ex-king’s artillery. Both these persons were said to have 
seem to have most of the vineyard in them. adopted the Mohammedan faith 

But, oh! that treacherous bo op How little thinks the connoisseur |" «'4 Frenchman, named Leblond, as great a villain as ever breathed 
who holds bis tawny port up to the light, passing it lovingly below his | .1.5 an apostate, probably likewise joined the insurgents; and a young 
nostrils before that first blissful sip ; how little he dreams that the tawny | man whose name I do not wish to mention, on account of his family, was 
hue has been got by unpleasant clearing matters, and that the bouquet is | moat probably the who had commanded the enemy’s cavalry at 
nothing buta few drops of acetic ether, or perhaps a dash of butyric | CGhinhatt. Two of his cousins were fighting valiantly against the rebels 
ether which gives it the rich pine-apple or fruity smell we all know of. | in the Residency ; another was massacred at Futtygurh, after combat- 
Caprylic acid is another counterfeit gts e, capriol ether combines | ing for us : a fourth was wounded in action pte ney ‘Agra rebels ; and 
the fragrance of the melon and the golden rennet'in one. ‘These last two | . fitch had accepted a military appointment under Government, and dis- 
ethers come from fermented beet-root juice. Then there is pelargonic | tinguished himself, as I afterwards learnt, in several engagements against 
ether, largely met with in Irish whiskey ; capric ether, found in the fusel | the mutineers, The apostate himself had lon ron aie 
oil S spe butyl alcohol, again from beet-root ; hydrated oxide of | jatives. But it is algo likely that some Russian officers had entered the 
amy! from beetroot, also from “ee i and liquid as yet chemically | army of the insurgents. One of them, who at first had given himself out 
nameless, sold in England under the trade baptism of “ grape or cog- | a q Siberian refugee, and afterwards contradicted himself on cross-ex- 
ig bes ; JA — Boyer Bian igt : eee joo me to a amc amination, was actually made a prisoner before the mutiny, but, strange 
qualit a Poor, thin, and Wtnute Wien buow teat jh bat peer thie, to ang, wes 78 on the coquerence of the cathreak.” Feringhess, whose mothers and sisters we have defiled, and whom we 
oa timate whee ave doctored to factitious strength and likeness ; and |, Mr. Rees pronounces, somewbat epee that had it not been for | chall kill this day. Come over to us ; what have you to do with them? 
the oxides and the oils, the ethers and the eesences, which should bave | ‘his unfortunate battle, the siege of Lucknow would never have oc- | Wil] you be made a Christian too? (pop, pop) or have you already lost 
been in the pure grape alone, are distilled in some inodoriferous labora- | C¥rTed, or at least would not have been so protracted. Prophecies after | your caste !? ‘Take that,’ firing his piece, cried Bailey ; ‘do you think 
tory out of some unenticing material: by which the wine-doctor is bene- | 92 event are a easy and delusive. However, from that day | ihat I have eaten pig’s flesh like yourselves. Do you think that I too 
fitted, science enlarged, the public imposed on, and the wine-drinker | the siege fairly commenced. The defences, described with great minute- | shall disgrace magall by proving unfaithful to my salt? Take that, thou 
drugged to an extent undreamt-of in the whole circle of Dionysines. Be- |2¢88, were in many places incomplete, and in all cases of the most tu-| son of a dog! (pop.)' Thou whose grandfather's grave I have disho- 
sides these, more agreeable aids to flavour and odour are employed, | ™Ultaary character. And bibliographers will sigh as they learn that— | poured!’ (pop.) ‘ Wait, you offspring of a dishonoured mother,’ cried 
Rose-leaves, lime and elder flowers, meadow-sweet, the peel of quince} ‘ The splendid library of ~— Hayes, consisting of priceless Ori- | another, ‘ we are coming. I shall just be with you and jump over your 
pears, the blossoms of wild vines, sage-leaves, and the ferment oil of the | ental manuscripts, and the stan literary and scientific works of every | wall. My sword is sharp.’ ‘Is it?’ cried Bailey, ‘ but thy heart is cra- 
centaury, all these are used to improve the bouquet of wines. Violet | nation of Europe, and dictionaries of every language spoken oa earth, | ven. Come along then, boaster. My bayonet is ready, scale the wall. 


roots and the roots of the Florentine iris give the bouquet of Bordeaux | from the patois of Bretagne down to Cingalese, Malay, and ancient Egyp- | We are all prepared, and as for you, I shall catch you on the point of my 
to inferior wines ; and fallen vine-blossoms, the juice aT golden rennets | tian, were for the nonce converted into barricades.” bayonet, But first, here’s for you.” ’ ”" 


aspect, was 
, who, on the death of or Anderson sui led to the command 
arm of the force, and whose successful operations in countermin- 
ing saved the place. Mr. Rees was regularly attached to one of the out- 
posts, and in an nome I describes gracefully enough his feel- 
ings as an iavoluntary soldier. Here is his experience of the grand as- 
sault of 20th July :— 
‘“T had scarcely reached half-way when the most hellish fire ever heard 
began in right good earnest. The enemy resolved to take the Baily 
Guard by storm, and displayed in the attempt more courage than we had 
given them credit for. They assailed us from every point, and volley 
after volley of musketry was poured into us, shell after shell burst with- 
in our intrenchments, and their cannon roared gn 4 The enemy’s 
artillery was still evidently commanded by a prac! officer, most 
probably a European, for we could clearly discern several in their 


M wine, which had been buried during the Great Fire of London— 
that is to say, in sixteen hundred and sixty-six—was dug up twenty 
ears ago, aud, though nearly two h years old, was found perfect- 
iy well-flavoured, and full-bodied. Exolusion of air alone would 
not have apy te it ; sweet and alcoholic, it bore in itself the elements 
of | ity ; had it been poor in sugar and rich in acids, it would have 
been dug up a vinous skeleton. Wine kept in wood loses much of its 
water 4 evaporation ; the same may be said of that kept in leather and 
skins. By this diminution of water the alcohol remaining is concentra- 
ted and strengthened ; but only originally strong wines can be treated. 
With weak and acid wines, the very concentration increases the forma- 
tion of tartaric acid, and that, without the proper counterbalance of alco- 
hol, spoils all. This evaporation does not fe on in glass bottles, and 
Saint Vincent therefore recommended that all bottles should be secured 
bladders, not corks, so that evaporation might be carried on in them. 
advice has not been followed. 

Oaken casks affect the wines which are kept in them. They affect 
them chemically ; also in colour? This last is by no means of the quer- 
citron or yellow colouring matter in the wood. They are not all alike. 
For instance, the Dantzic and Stettin oak did not affect the white wines 
of La Gironde much, when nas in cask, but a little of the quercin dis- 
solved gave them a pleasant flavour. The same wines treated with Me- 
mel, Lubeck, and Riga oaks were rendered strong and astringent. Ame- 
rican oaks, on the contrary, have a very slight influence when powdered, 
but a strong one when in Vartstle, oaks are improper for wine casks ; and 


“This tremendous fire of musketry and cannon, both from out and in, 
rendered our position one mass of sulphurous smoke, so that we could 
scarcely see. I must confess that for some minutes I felt the fear 
of death predominant within me. I was certain, and I think most of our 
little handful of men too, that this was our last day upon earth. I ac- 
cordingly said a short prayer, committed myself to God’s care, mentally 
bade adieu to those I loved best in this world, fired my musket, and 
with the firm resolution to die like a ‘ soldier,’ prepared to meet the 
eombat. 

“ My selfish fear soon wore off. As the fire became more and more in- 
fernal, and as we saw their men boldly advancing, my fear gave place to 
@ nervous excitement, and at last the desire to kill and to be reven, 

redominated over every other feeling. I did not stay long at Dr. 

ayrer’s battery, for my anxiety to know more of the injury the mine 
had done us made me desirous of proceeding towards the Redan. I ac- 
cordingly left, showers of balls falling around me, none fortunately, how- 
ever, touching me. I arrived at the Water Gate battery, where I saw 
the men still advancing, but evidently not so boldly as before. I picked 
off a few of them, and then a strange feeling of joy came over me. I no 
longer thought of myself, but only of the number I could kill, The 
fire now slackened, and I could talk to my companions in arms. 

“ All of us were determined to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
Even of the wounded and the sick — had left their couches, seized any 
musket they could lay hold of, and as often as their strength enabled 
them todo so. It was indeed heart-rending to see these poor fellows 
staggering along to the scenes of action, pale, trembling with weakness, 
and several of them bleeding from their wounds, which reopened by the 
exertions they made. One unfortunate wretch, with only one arm, was 
seen hanging to the parapet of the hospital entrenchments with his 
musket, but the momentary strength which the fear of being butchered im 
his bed and the desire of revenge had given him, was too much for him. 
He died in the course of the day. Every garrison was a separate field of 
battle. 

This is true to nature, as we have no doubt is another incident in 
the same assault, which brings out an equally natural cast of charac- 
ter :— 

“ Meanwhile another part of the outpost was stoutly held by a little 
fellow of the name of Bailey, a volunteer, the son of a native Christian 
captain formerly of the king’s service, and acoupleofsepoys. The young 
man spoke Hindostanee go well, that the mutineers, whom he, native- 
like, abused from behind the palisade that sheltered him, fancied him a 
Mohammedan or Hindoo sepoy, and offered to spare his life, if he would 
throw down his arms and assist them. A very interesting and animated 
conversation took place. ‘Come,’ cried one of the rebels, who had found 
shelter in one of a largenumber of huts, not five yards away from the pa- 
lisade which Bailey defended, ‘come over to us, and leave those cursed 
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« Off went a dozen of our muskets that had meanwhile been loaded by 
our two sepoys, who now joined in abusing the enemy.” 

Post nubila Phebus. The battle began at 9 A.M. and the firing did 
not cease till 4 P.M., and here is our civilian, after his day’s work :— 

“T had not eaten ing the whole day, and when the combat was 
ed and I found myse' alive and with a “hole skin, I mentally thanked 
Heaven, and then enjoyed my chupattees and a of ly and wa- 

’ ter, which Deprat gave me, with a relish whieh inexpressible in words. 

I was filthy and biack with dust and gun’ ; aud a wash, a little re- 

my poor dinner; and a cigar after it, put me into the most enviable 

oy of mind. I had not been so happy for a long time ;—not even be- 
fore I had been imprisoned by these cursed insurgents.” 

Not only day after day, but hour after hour, the iron storm rolled on 
the devoted band. From one alone 436 cannon shot were coun- 
ted ; while not less than 10,000 cannon balls struck the buildings of the 
Ree! , and the bullets poured into the garrison were reckoned by 

But the very presence of danger has happily a benumbing 

— or the mind al ne eth » it. One poor fellow, 

~ Lieutenant Graham, fell under the tension, and—not the least distressing 

incident of the siege—died by his own hand. It is, however the rule, as 
the Crimean war showed, to blunt the susceptibility :-— 

“As for death it stares one constantly in the face. Not daily, not 
hourly, but minute after minute, second second, my life, and every 
other's, is in jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and we continue the con- 
versation without a remark ; bullets graze our very hair, and we never 
speak of them, Narrow escapes are so very common that even women 
and children cease to notice them. They are the rule, not the exception. 
At one time a bullet through my hat ; at another I escaped being 
shot dead by one of the euemy’s best riflemen, by an unfortunate soldier 
passing unexpectedly before me, and receiving the wound through the 
temples instead ; at another I moved off from a place where in less than 

- the twinkling of an eye afterwards a musket-ball stuck in the wall. At 

. another, in, 1 was covered with dust and pieces of brick by a round- 
shot that struck the wall not two inches away from me ; at another, 
again, a shell burst a couple of yards away from me, killing an old wo- 
man, and wounding a native boy and a native cook, one Me pen 
the other slightly ; at another, again—but no; I must stop, for I could 

_ never exhaust the catalogue of hairbreadth which every man in 
the garrison can speak of as well as myself. The wonder is not that we 
lose so many men, but that so few of us are hit amidst the constant dan- 
gers we are exposed to. 

7 . . . . 

“In my numerous walks round our old intrenchments and into our 
new positions, I never could withhold my admiration at the enormous 
labour the insurgents had undergone, not only in their offensive but in 
defensive olen Before their batteries, deep trenches, some twenty 
feet deep and three feet wide, were excavated. ders were placed at 
intervals for sentries to go down and see that our mines did not go under 
their batteries. Deep trenches intersected one another all round us, 
along which the rebels could crawl unperceived to the very edge of our 

- entrenchment. Some of the batteries were within forty yards of us, and 
ali were well and stoutly made. How we resisted all these is truly a 
wonder. The right hand of the Lord is manifest in all this plainly 
Lar a for in spite of all our courage, we could never have kept them 
ou! 


An available measure of the severity of a siege is the price of articles 
of general consumption. Luckuow is not behind the scarcity of the gate 
of Samaria :— 

“« Attah’ (coarse flour,) one rupee per seer ; ‘ ghee’ (melted butter,) 
very rancid, ten rupees per seer ; sugar, sixteen rupees per seer ; country 
leaf-tobacco, two rupees a leaf; a dozen of brandy, 150 rupees to 180; a 
dozen of beer, seventy rapees ; a ham, ninety rupees ; a bottle of pickles, 
oem) rupees ; and all other things in proportion.” (A rupee is half a 

ollar. 

Besides the horrors of daily assault, the garrison suffered from the im- 
possibility of disposing of the offal and dead animals, and some of their 
severest duties consisted not only in burying their own dead, but in co- 
vering the accumulating surface of corruption. The plague of flies was 
a and the hospitals were especially unhealthy and ill ven- 

. Not a single patient, according to Mr. survived amputa- 
tion ; and oom he bears, as others have done, tes to the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Polehampton, Lady Inglis, and others, who vied with Miss 
Nightingale in the duties of nurses, we are sorry to find this observation : 

“It would have been well for the unfortunate sick and wounded if the 
same kindness had been shown to them throughout the siege by those 
whose professional duties did not oblige them to attend to the hospital ; 
but unfortunately such scenes became so common that scarcely a thought 
was afterwards bestowed on the poor sufferers. People grew callous 
from a continued sight of pain, in the same way as they became accus- 
tomed to danger.” 


We select two or three anecdotes of the siege. The following inci- 
dent, one of the most pathetic on record, reveals depths of nobleness in 
the native character for which few would have given them credit. It 
occurred in Outram’s march of relief :— 

“The 78th Highlanders coming upon the Bailey Guard Battery, 
guarded by our sepoys, and not knowing it to be within the Residency, 
stormed it, aud bayonetted three of our men, whom they mistook for in- 
surgents. They never resisted, and one of them waved his hand, and cry- 
ing ‘ Kootch purwanni (never mind); it is all for the good cause ; wel- 
come friends!’ fell and expired.” 


This pathetic incident is relieved by an absurd anecdote, which occur- 
red at the same time :— 


“ On this occasion the Highlanders’ piper, who had lost his way. sud- 
denly found one of the enemy’s cavalry, sabre in hand, about to cut him 
down. His rifle had been fired off, and he had no time to use his bayo- 
net, ‘ A bright idea’ said he afterwards, when relating the story—‘ struck 
me. All at once I seized my pipe, put it to my mouth, and gave fortha 
shrill note, which so startled the fellow, that he bolted like a shot. evi- 
= imagining it was some infernal machine. My pipe saved my 

e.” 


Even the final and successful retreat from Lucknow had its dangers, 


at least to one individual. After Sir Colin Campbell's silent retreat 
in November. 


“ There was one man left behind. Captain Waterman having gone to 
his bed in a retired corner of the Brigade mess-house, overslept himself. 
He had been forgotten. At two o’clock at night he got up, and found 
to his horror that we had already left. He heped against hope, and vi- 
sited every outpost. All was deserted and silent. To be the only man 
in an open intrenchment, and 50,000 farious barbarians outside ! te was 
horrible to contemplate! His situation frightened him. He took to his 
heels, and he ran, ran, ran through the Feradbukech and the Tebree Ko- 
thee till he could scarcely breathe. Still the same silence, the same still- 
ness, interrupted but by the occasional report of the enemy’s gun or 
musketry. At last he came up with the retiring rear guard, mad with 
excitement, breathless with fatigue. The horror of his position had been 
too much for his nerves, and affected his intellect for the time.” 

We have been profuse in our extracts from Mr. Recs’s admirable vo- 
lume, but we must not be ungrateful to the professional merits of the 
Staff-Officer. He tells the crowning mercy simply ; and as he always 
writes without affectation, here for once he is not without pathos. Ont- 
Tam’s messenger had brought tidings of relief—the dying hopes were 

expectation had become certainty. It is the 25th of September. 

“The messenger could give no account of our force, beyond its having 
reached the outskirts of the city. 

“ About 11 A.M. nearly all sound of firing had ceased, but increased 
agitation was visible among the people in the town, in which two large 
fires were scen. An hour later, the sound of musketry and the smoke of 

ins were distinctly perceived within the limits of the city. All the gar- 

son was on the alert, and the excitement amongst many of the officers 
and soldiers was quite painful to witness. At 1-30 P.M. many of the 
people of the city commenced leaving, with bundles of clothes, &c., on 
their heads, and took the direction of cantonments across the different 
bridges. At 2 P.M. armed men and sepoys commenced to follow them, 
accompanied by large bodies of irregular cavalry. Every gun and mor- 
tar that could be brought to bear on the evident ly retreating enemy, was 
fired as fast as possible, for at least an hour ‘and a half. The enemy’s 
- bridge of boats had evidently been destroyed and broken away, for man 
were seen swim across the river, most of them cavalry with their 
horses’ bridles in their hands. Strange to relate during all this apparent 
panic the guns of the enemy in position all round us kept up a heavy 
cannonade, and the matchlockmen or never ceased firing from 
their respective loop-holes, 

“At 4 P.M. report was made that some officers dressed in shooting 
coats and solar caps, a regiment of Europeans in blue pantaloons and 
shirts, and a bullock vattery were seen near Mr. Martin’s house and the 


y | made for such a case; at the same time I believe 





Motee Muhal. At 5 P.M. volleys of musketry, rapidly growing louder, 
were heard in the ci » Debananih of a minié ball over our heads 
Oo adpegpe Aag ll nearer our friends ; of whom as yet 

ttle or nothing had been seen, gh the enemy were to be seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. Five minutes 
later, and our troops were seen fighting their way through one of the 
principal streets ; and though men fell at almost every step, yet nothing 
could withstand the headstropg gallantry of our reinforcements. Once 
fairly suey, all our doubts and fears regarding them were ended ; and 
then the garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst 
forth in succession of deafening cheers ; from every pit, trench, and bat- 
tery—from behind the sand-bags piled on shattered houses—from every 
post still held y a few ant = rose cheer on cheer—even from 
the hospital! Many of wounded crawled forth to join in that glad 
shout of welcome to those whu had so bravely come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to { be forgotten.—London paper. 


(Objections have been taken in print to Mr. Rees’s charge against Cap- 
tain Savory. We shall revert to it next week.) 
vigeetitalielcin teu 
FANCY DOG STEALERS. 
The following complaint has been addressed to the Times. 


Sir,—Will you listen to the grievance of a querulous old bachelor ? 

Like all old boys, I was a jolly young fellow once, but my friends and 
contemporaries are dead or married, I don’t care any more about my club, 
and, indeed, my constitution won’t stand the late whist in the smoking 
room any longer, where also the conversation of the young fellows is pe 
culiarly offensive to me ; I have avoided female society ever since an ac- 
cident, to which I will not more particularly allude, happened to me 
some twenty-five years ago, and so, in default of haman companionship, I 
expend all the affection of a naturally benignant disposition on my dog. 

ere, Sir, you glance at the waste-paper basket, and I know I am 
prosy, yet bear a little with my senile maunderings while I appeal to 
you for protection for this noble animal. He is faithful and deserves it. 
He pays tax, and is entitled to it. 

I burn, Sir, with just indignation when I tell you that this faultless 
and exemplary companion is forcibly separated from me for a considera- 
ble portion of every year. 

A mysterious race of beings whom nobody ever sees, and who are 
called, I don’t know why, “the Fancy,” spirit him away at regular in- 
tervals. About four times a yeas he disappears, and is regularly restored 
to me at the end of a fortnight on payment of £5 to somebody who calls 
to say that he has heard of a man who has seen another man who knew 
another who told him that a friend of his had got a cousin who possessed 
a dog very like mine, and who might be induced to part with him for 
that sum. 

I fear you will consider the above a confused statement, but I assure 
you it is always made to me with similar obscurity. 

Now, Sir, I am in easy circumstances and don’t mind the £20 a-year, 
but I do mind the two months out of every 12 that I sit lonely and deso- 
late, a prey to every foreboding and apprehension on behalf of my friend 
and favourite. I will say, in justice to “ the fancy,” that my dog always 
returns in good case ; and I have evenbeen told by my servant (for I 
will have nothing to do with these horrible people myself) that he has 
evinced a distressing partiality for and a desire to return again with the 
man who brings him back to his own home. This I am unwilling to be- 
lieve ; but though my individual dog is well treated, I know cases of ap- 
palling and wanton cruelty. 

An elderly lady near me, who bad frequently submitted to the extor- 
tions of this malevolent race, at last declared that she would give £1 for 
her lost pet, and not a farthing more. After the usual overtures had 
been made in vain, the wretches sent to say that unless more was given 
by a certain day they would skin her dog alive. She is a resolute old 
lady, and now with Spartan fortitude she returned her original 
ultimatum as a reply. The next day a brown ae’ parcel was left 
at her house and unsuspectingly opened, when, horrible to relate, out 
fell poor Fido’s silky skin on the carpet. ; 

The strange thing, Sir, is that all precautions are vain. They will 
take your dog away under your very nose. This happened to me 

a street where I met but one solitary individual, a most gentlemanlike, 
respectable, elderly man, with a pensive expression of countenance, bear- 
ing a general resemblance to a nobleman out of office. I am told he is 
= chief of them all, anda most well informed and agreeable compan- 

on. 

I would propose, Sir, to turn the energies of these really talented men 
to some useful employment. 

Embodied as a secret police they would be invaluable to the Emperor 
Napoleon. He might then never fear another Orsini, and I should 
be left to the acefal enjoyment of my very small domestic circle. 

I trast, Sir, in conclusion, that whether you publish this letter or not, 
you will keep my name and address a secret, or else I have no doubt 
that, in the words of a disgusting popular melody, I shall shortly “ re- 
cognize the flavour of my poor dog Tray.” 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

March 15. ~ 

P.S.—I know there is a law against the rascals; but get a dog your- 
self, Sir, and try how much they care for it. A convicted dogstealer 
is as fabulous as a dead donkey. 


otentiaiiitibasienies 
HUDSON’S BAY QUESTION. 

A correspondent, whose means of information are ample, sends us the 
following rough memorandum touching the controversy and excitement 
that prevail. It will be seen that he makes no attempt to shape his 
views into an article. 


“ Having spent two months in Canada, visiting its chief cities to see 
how public opinion was on this question, which must be decided this year 
by the Home Government, I find that the whole feeling is against the 
monopoly, and renewal of the lease and license of the Company in any 
shape over the Indian Territory ; but that it should be placed direct un- 
der the Crown, all the inhabitants to have equal rights as British sub- 
jects. Should Mr. Labouchere’s proposal of extending the monopoly of 
the fur trade for 21 years be carried out, the Red River district would 
become a second Kansas, 

“ There could be no objection to the Company giving to the Govern- 
ment, at a nominal royalty, their posts, buildings, mills, farms, &c., on 
the expiration of the lease. They can get the same rights as others ; but 
nomore. The trade, whether in furs, peltries, or other produce, must be 
free. Competition will bencfit the Indian, who can sell to the highest 
bidder. 

“ As to the Company having any claims for compensation in the Indian 
Territory, it is absurd—their rights ceasing with their lease and licence 


CeeLess. 


in 1859.—In Rupert’s Land the case is different. These they hold under | j 


a charter of Charles the 2d., the legality of which Canada 
ing on the Government to have it fairly tried. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor’s opinion was against the Company. No doubt, Lord Stanley will 
see the justice of referring this to the ee ee the Compan 
can prove their claims let the nation pay what is just ; otherwise let the 
monopoly cease.” “ 
i 
“ FREE GRANTS ” IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Dear Sir :—For the information of your “ Correspondent ” and others, 
I beg to state that there are lands in various parts of Canada set apart 
by Government to be sold at certain reduced rates, according to qualit 
and location. These prices range from 20 cents to $150 per acre ; all 
subject to the following conditions, namely :—Immediate occupation ; 
the building of a house 18 by 25 feet ; the clearing of 5 acres annually, 
for every hundred acres, for 5 years ; and no individual to be allowed to 
purchuse more than 200 acres. 

No limitation as to age is set down. On compliance with these con- 
ditions, a patent for the land will immediately issue. 

The land in the neighbourhood of the Free Grants, mentioned in my 
communication of the sth ultimo, comes under these regulations. 

The question may here arise as to whether, in case of purchasing lands 
at the reduced rates, a person could not, ifin a position to do so, have the 
required number of acres cleared in one or two years, and thereby be- 
come entitled to a patent within the 5 years. No provision seems to be 


isputes, call- 


at the Government 
would not withhold the patent under such circumstances. 

Your correspondent offers some suggestions, among which is an exten- 
sion of the time allowed for taking possession, after application, of lots 
on the “ Free Grants.’ In some instances this might be an improve 
ment ; but I have every reason to believe that the Government was 
actuated by the best of motives in restricting the time to one month, and 
a the arrangement is a good one ; though, like all rules, open to ex- 
ceptions. 


It is true that actual ome after one month, according to the re- 
is obligatory, bat in cases where bond actual settlement is 
tended, the agents are never in the habit of acting up to the letter in 
this respect, but are left at liberty to use their own discretion. Govern- 
ment being a er are on and — men, ——- of 
e lement o countr: persons of a pro; 
tion, leaves the matter in their hands. as nal . 
So long as “ forestallers,” or “ middlemen” are prevented from coming 
between the real intending settler, and his getting possession of land in the 
manner intended by the regulations, and that the latter comply with the 
conditions upon which he obtains it, the Government feels that its object 
has been attained. 
I have received a number of letters enquiring whether the “Free 
Grants,” are open to ns of the age of 18 years only. 
To some I have written in reply, and I trust this will suffice for all 
others on this point. 
All British subjects of the age of 18 years and upwards can obtain Free 
Grants, by complying with the — already published. 


ours, G. B. CowPpsr. 
Toronto, C. W., 24th March, 1858. 


We are again indebted to our correspondent at Toronto, for the above 
communication ; and trust that the subject is now fully laid before those 
who are interested in it, 

——— 


INDIA. 


Sir Colin Campbell arrived at Cawnpore on the 4th of February. He 
visited the Governor-General at Allahabad on the 8th; and was on the 
13th at Cawnpore, awaitiag the arrival of the siege train from Agra. 

Part of the army has crossed into Oude, and is advancing towards 
Alumbagh. The Commander-in-Chief is not expected to follow till the 
20th. The force (consisting of about 20,000 men and 100 guns) is said 
to be insufficient to invest Lucknow. The bombardment is expected to 
commence on the 25th ak 

The field force under Sir H. Rose continued at Saugor on the 17th Feb., 
awaiting the field brigade, under Col. Stewart, from Indore : expected to 
march on Jansi about the 20th, and from thence to Calpee on the 
te Madras cavalry pushed on to join the troops invading 

ude. 

Shorapore, a fort in the Nizam’s dominions, was captured on the 8th, 
and the Rajah seized at Hyderabad on the 12th. 

Cantonments for 18,000 Europeans, with horses for three regiments of 
cavalry, have been prepared ia the Punjaub by Sir J. Lawrence. 

No further attack had been make on Sir J. Outram up to the 7th of 
February. 

It is reported from Futtyghar that Nena Sahib had crossed the Ganges 
with a strong force between Bithoor and Shoruckpore with the intention 
of entering Bundelcund. 

On the 3rd of February the Gwalior troops, from Calpee, attacked the 
ost at Bhogneepore, near Ackbarpoor, but were promptly repulsed. 
ieut. Thomson, who commanded the post, was severely wounded.—The 

Ghoorkas atiacked and defeated the rebels at Gonda on the 4th—Jung 

Bahadoor was to cross the Gogra, near Tanda, on the 14th February, on 

his march to Lucknow. 

, on of Delhi is to be transported for life to the Andaman 
slan 

All quiet in the Punjaub. 

The arrival of European troops has enabled Sir J. Lawrence to send 
several Sikh regiments to Rohilcund. 

Sir Hugh Rose moved on Garakotali on the 11th of February, and the 
enemy evacuated it. In the pursuit the rebels lost 100 men, mostly 


sepoys. 

The Rajah of Scinghera was hanged at Indore on the 10th of Febru- 
ary. 
Troops from Guzerat and Scinde are rapidly concentrating for a com- 
bined attack on Kotah. 

The Madras Column and Hydrabad Contingent attacked the Shorapoor 
Rajah’s troops at Hurgasagooe on the 8th of February, and defeated 
them. Capt. Newbury, of the 8th Madras Cavalry, was killed, and Lieut. 
Stewart, of the same regiment, wounded. On the same day, a Bombay 
force, under Colonel Malcolm, occupied Shorapoor itself without OPPO 
sens See Rajah himself was captured in Hyderabad on the 12th of 

e : i 

The sons of Phouda Nawaub, who took refuge in Goa after the insur- 
rection of 1844, have commenced depredations on the southern frontier 
and the Canara districts. They have burnt three custom houses, and 
are endeavouring to raise the country. Careful arrangements have been 
made, both above and below the Ghats, for the protection of the country 
= +g the prevention of any general outbreak in these turbulent dis- 

c 


Capt. Pottinger attacked and dispersed a stroug body of Bheels on the 
19th of February.—The jungle will be cleared, and decisive operations 
commenced, by the end of February. 


The above items comprise the various telegraphic communications, 
brought by the mail of February 24, from Bombay. What follows be- 
longs to a previous batch of intelligence, but is none the less interesting, 
detailing the work to be done in Oude. 


The Times’ Bombay correspondent writes :—‘ The great central fire of 
the insurrection is to be compressed within the limits of Oude and Robil- 
cund, and there to be trodden out to its last smouldering cinder. It 
would not suffice that every body of armed rebels in the open field should 
be dissipated, or even that every vaunted stronghold should be laid low. 
Great as these gains would be, they still are not all that we require. We 
seek that within the limits of these two great provinces the revolt should 
be not merely broken, but annihilated. No fugitive bands must be per- 
mitted to straggle back across the Gogra or the Ganges, and spread deso- 
lation anew in districts that have so lately, with great toil and blood- 
shed, been relieved from their hateful presence. In a word, the insur- 
gents now in Oude must not be allowed to get out, and those now hover- 
ing on the external frontier must not be allowed to get in. Hence the 
necessity of drawing a continuous and powerful cordon round the pro- 
vince before striking the great blow at its mutinous occupants. How 
well this has been accomplished a very few words will suffice, with a re- 
ference to a map, to explain, 

Sir Colin Cae was on the 28th of January still encamped with his 
powerful force of all arms at Futtyghur, a grand central position, from 
which he was able to observe at once Rohilcund, Oude, and the Doab. 
Above him was about te move down upon the upper waters of the Gan- 
ges a column from Lahore, commanded by Neville Chamberlain as Bri- 
art Below him, along the Ganges frontier of Oude by Cawnpore and 

uttehpore to Allahabad, are bodies of English and Sikh troops watch- 
ing every ghat, or place of passage, of the river. Then upwards from 
‘Atlababad on the eastern frontier of the rebel province are three colamas 
of European soldiery, and the victorious Ghoorka battalions of Jung Ba- 
hadoor. Thus when the revolted stations of Rohilcund, Moradabad, Ba- 








Y | reilly, and Shabjehanpore have successively been recovered—when, ad- 


vancing into Oude, the Commander-in-Chief has once again, and for the 
last time, Les to himself the galiant defenders of the Alumbagb, and 
has reduced to a heap of desolate ruins the long-resisting rebel capital— 
the survivors of the great slaughter, broken and dispersed, will find no 
line of escape unguarded by their watchful enemy, save where, on their 
northern frontier, the pestilential jungles of the Terrai afford an inhospi- 
table shelter, scarcely less terrible than the bayonets of the English 
or the knives of the Ghoorkas. 


The aged King of Delhi is banished, it appeara, to the Andaman Is- 
lands. They are thus described. 


The Andaman Islands, or Andamaus, are a chain of islands _ on 
the east side of the Bay of Bengal, consisting of four principal 
islands and a number of smaller. The whole chain extends from lat. 10° 
10’ to 14° 55’ north ; long. 92° 23' to 94° 15’ east. In 1791 the English 
effected a settlement near the south extremity of the Great Andaman ; 
but, in the 1793, removed it to Port Cornwallis, on the east side, and near 
the north extremity. The object of the undertaking was the procuring 
of a good harbour to shelter ships during the north-cast monsoon, aud ta 
receive convicts from Bengal. 

So 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EARL OF MALMESBURY TO LORD COWLEY. 
Foreign Office, March 4, 1858. 
My Lord,—You will take the earliest. opportunity of assuring Count 


Walewski that Her Majesty’s advisers, on their accession to office, are 
earnestly desirous of maintaining in their integrity those close and 











friendly relations which, since the restoration of the Empire, have marked 








162 











the alliance between France and Great Britain, to the great benefit of 
countries. 


Convinced that these sentiments are shared by the Government of His 
and that both ts will concur in the opinion 


g 


‘our lordship will assure Count Walewski that Her ’s 
meat entertain the fullest conviction that his Excellency in bh 
of the 20th of January, written at a moment when the just indi ion of 
Prance and of the world had been excited by the late atrocious cow: 


4 


y 
spontaneously given, as 
February, of his astonishment 
certain phrases in his d 
January, “ astonishment that his meaning could 
eee . —- should be a =~ 
capable of applying, as a gen ty, an im- 
Scatext of bis despatch ought, he thinks, to have 
only have been intended for a definite class of strangers.” 
’s Government have, from the first, entertained 
an erroneous construction had been put on Count Walew- 
tion the voluntary 
y, of the meaning which he 
ve been attributed to him ; and in the same spirit of can- 
desire to call his attention to those expressions which really 
an unfavourable impression on the public opinion of this 


p will therefore remark to Count Walewski that his Ex- 
stating that the attempt which has just providentially failed, 
wh we preceded it, was devised in England,”—in 
“ adeptes de la demagogie”’ established in 
“assassination elevated to doctrine, hed openly, 
pee attempts,”—and in asking “ whether the right of 

t such a state of things, or contribute to 
plans,”—has not unnaturally been understood to 
only that the offences enumerated are not recog- 
law, and may be committed with impunity, 
legislation is such as designedly to shelter 


punishment. 
’s Government are persuaded that had Count Walewski 

Excellency held with your lordship the conversation to 
adverted above. that such construction was put upon cer- 
of his despatch of January 20, he would have had no diffi- 

io adding to the assurance then given the further assurance that 
nothing could have been further from his intention than to convey an 
impatation injurious alike to the morality and the honour of the British 
nation. All the offences which his Excellency enumerates, on being 
ed to the satisfaction of a jury, subject the person convicted to the 
iction of penalties more or less severe ; and if cases have been brought 
to the notice of the Government of His Imperial Majesty which may ap- 
to have been overlooked by Her Majesty’s Government, it is not to 
doubted that the advisers of Her Majesty, in abstaining to prosecute, 
have been influenced by motives of discretion quite consistent with an 
desire to such offences. 

Subsequently, hewever, to the late atrocious attempt proceedings have 
been instituted in two cases—one for complicity in the late murderous 
attempt ; another for a publication ‘ elevating assaesination to doctrine ;’ 
and another similar case is now under the consideration of the law offi- 


It is hoped that these considerations will satisfy Count Walewski that 
either his expressions have been greatly misunderstood, or that they have 
made under an erroneous Seundienden of the state of the law in 
country, and that in either case bis Excellency will not hesitate, 
with that frankness which has characterized his conduct, to offet an ex- 
planation which cannot fail to remove any existing misconception. 
Your lordship will read this d h to Count Walewski, and leave a 
copy with his y.—I am, Ma.messury. 


THE REPLY—OCOUNT WALEWSKI TO COUNT PERSIGNY. 
Paris, March 11. 

M. le Comte,—Lord Cowley bas delivered to me a despatch which 
has been addressed to him by Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign irs, dated the 4th of March, and of which 
you will find a copy annexed hereto. 

The Government of the Emperor congratulates itself on the friendly 
dispositions of the new Cabinet, and with sincere satisfaction, that 
the present Ministers of the Queen, like thelr predecessors, are under no 
misapprehension either as to our intentions, or as to the ve nature 
of the facts which we have signalized to the Government of Her Britan- 
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The Government of the Emperor, M. le Comte, flatters itself, that for 
six years, its whole conduct has precluded the suspicion of its wishing, 
in any way, to wound the dignity of the English nation; and His Ma- 
jesty thinks that he has seized every opportunity during peace, 
as Well as during war, of drawing closer the bonds between the two peo- 

le. The Em , a8 you are aware, has always entertained this pro- 

conviction, that the reconciliation of two great nations, after ages 
of antagonism, could be sincere and lasting only on one condition, 
ne the honour of one should never be sacrificed to the honour 


r. 
Such sentiments, attested by the constant acts of the Government of 
His Majesty, are a sufficient answer to the erroneous interpretations of 
ich our communication of the 20th of January has been the object. 
what has happened? I beg you to signalize to the Government 
of Her Britannic Majesty the existence in London of a sect of foreigners 
which, in its SS and its meetings, elevates assassination to doc- 
trine, and which in the space of six years has sent into France not less 
A dgary ye hepa blow at the Emperor, as is proved by the 


jarations of t' ° 
All these attempts, like that of the 14th of January, have found the 
impassive. Putting his trost in the protection of Heaven, His 
views with disdain the attacks which are directed 
tt the country has shown itself to be deep! 
; and as at the time when I addressed my des 
repressive measure had béen taken in London, public opi- 
France, without taking into account the nature ef the institu- 
England, nor the motives of diecretion of which Lord Malmes- 
bary’s communication speaks, was astonished that so much audacity 
should have remained unpunished. 
Moreover, the character of our proceedings was laid down to you in 
manner by the Emperor himself, who wrote to you towards 
the end of January :—“ I do not deceive myself as to the little efficacy 
of the measures which could be taken, but it will still be a friendly act 
which will calm much irritation here. Explain our position clearly to 
the Ministers of the Queen ; it is not now a question of saving my life, 
itisa a of saving the alliance.” 
peror, M. Le Comte, has never intended to demand the support 
of foreign Governments to increase his personal security. A more ele- 
vated sentiment, an interest greater in his eyes, have guided him,—name- 
the maintenance of the good relations existing with the neighbouring 


My despatch of the 20th of January had no other object than to signal- 
@ state of things which wan to Ue eageetted, but eeu abstained 
expressing any opinion as to the measures calculated to remedy it ; 

I have been unable to understand how certain expressions of that 

besides, unnecessary for me 
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punishment. 
ing these assurances to the Priacipal Secretary of State, you will 
as to add that, as the intentions of the Emperor have been 
misapprebended, 
on bich, ty 


<4 


Majesty’s Government will abstain from continuin 
peings Pesionend, might prejudice the di ont 
two countries ; and tha 

of the English people. 


ity 


of tit purely 


past present.—— 
just examined the financial condition of 8; 





reported victories turned out to be defeata ——Mr. 

to India to learn something of the true state of things on the spot, ar- 
rived at Hyderabad on the 30th of December. His antiquarian taste has 
come to him in full force, and we may expect accounts from him that 
will affect both the A commission in the Cortes has 
n, and it has found that the 
national debt amounts to upwards of 140 millions sterling ——The 
Soane medallion has been awarded by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to Mr. David Paton Low, of Giasgow.——An a of discord 
has been flung into Stuttgard society. A letter has come to the poste 
directed “‘ to the fairest woman in the city.” It is exhibited at the 
office window, and has some soft substance enclosed, feeling like lace, 
and probably of value. A committee of ladies (jury of matrons) is about 


to sit on the y-——The Morning iser says that the Duchess 
of Atholl has followed the example of the:Duchess of Well , and re- 
si her official position at Court, in consequence of the appointment 


of the Duchess of Manchester to the situation of Mistress of the —— 
A gentleman, who is concerned to remark that, although the popula- 
tion of Great Britain has more than doubled itself during the last half 
century, the members of the Society of Friends have diminished in nom- 
bers,otfers a prize of one hundred guineas for the best, and one of fifty 
for the next best essay, explanatory of the causes of this change.——By 
piasiog caps of different coloured linen over the head of the artichoke, a 

gardener has succeeded in producing varieties, of different co- 
lours.——On Wednesday afternoon, the 17th inst., her Majesty held a 
levee, the second this season, in St. James's Palace. A very large crowd 
assembled to witness the procession. Her Majesty wore a train of blue 
silk, embroidered in palm pattern gold and silver, trimmed with blue 
net and silver blonde. The petticoat white satin, trimmed with three 


monds.—tThe remains of a mammoth animal have been discovered and 
exhumed at Jamaica, Long Is!and.——The Canadian 
to publish a Mirror of Parliament, upon the plan 

The total Eclipse of the sun, on the 15th ult., which was expected to be 
visible in many parts of Great Britain, passed off almost unobserved. 
Clouds, rain, and fog, were the order of the day.——The steamer Ava, 





February. The cargo and mails were totally lost, bat the crew and pas- 
sengers were saved, £253,000 in treasure for the Bombay Government 
was on board the Ava, but £28,500 had been recovered. The passengers 
included several of the Lucknow refugees.——In London, the pros 
has been issued of an international Hotel, to be erected on a site in the 
Strand and Wellington Street, part of which is at present occupied by 
the Lyceum Theatre. The sum proposed to be raised is £330,000. The 


by the Sealcote mutineers.——Mr. Morris 
arrived in Paris with a picture which is represented as “ 


£16,000.——Lord Clanricarde has —- 
to stir those “ matters relating to himse 


The turf has not been in odour in France since Palmer 
case. The 

and was buried at Avranches, in Normandy. He is now dug up, and 
sufficient proof of arsenical or strychnical dosing has been found 
rant the committal of a stable lad of 21, called 
der of Mr. Secretary Seneschal_—The London Times sa: 


duel with him.——The new French 


A private soldier, writing from Poona, to his brother, sa; 
words of that brave, that good old man, Sir Henry 


ham 


flicted by the Police, who are accused of behaving with great brutality 
The case is under examination—The Collins steamers Adriatic, Baltic 
and Aiantic, were sold by auction on Thursday, for the sum of $50,000 
There were mortgages and loans on them to the amount of $657,000 
Messrs. Brown, Bros., & Co., the mortagees 
chasers.—In the House of Commons on the 17th ult., notice was 


Duke of Cam 


Senigy grasteel, ant annie mn epemen were toe Mares 
‘ among ers were 

Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, &c. 

scriptions for erect’ 


held in London, ee F na ee from day to day in the 
notes is to be a hoax, no such meetin: 
— Mr. 


draws a distinction without a difference, between 


attempts to raise the sunken vessels at Sebastopol are at last 
@ total failure ; the ships are wormeaten and imbedded, 
demption. 


skirts of white net. The Queen wore as a head-dress a circlet of dia- 
ature is about 
ansard. 


with the Calcutta mails, was wrecked near Trincomalee on the 16th of 
tus 


ground floor is to be appropriated for shops on the American plan.—. 


Among the passengers who arrived home in the Ripon was Mrs. Brind. 
the valew of Brigadier Brind. She is the daughter of Sir R. and Lady 
Sale, celebrated in the Affghanistan war. Her husband was murdered 


orris Moore, of Berlin notoriety, has 
Marsyas’ Chal- 
lenge to Apollo,”’ by Raphael. It is believed to be one of the most splen- 
did productions of the “ divine Sanzio,” and its value is estimated at 
t better of it, and is not going 
” to which three weeks he 
jae re to call the attention of the House of Lords. On the 15th ult. 

withdrew the notice of his intention to do so,——A terrible hurricane 


chors down and all her lower guns overboard. She was driven from her 
anchors and was in imminent peril during the whole of the ni on 

8 
of the Jockey Club of Paris died last November, 


, to War- 
moulard, for the mur- 
ys that the ave- 

rage duration of a ship-of-war in a sea-worthy state, built of British oak, 
is only thirteen years of activeservice. It takes seventy acres of ground 
eighty years to produce the timber.——Prince George of Saxony was 
lately in Paris en route for Lisbon, with a view to marry the sister of the 
King of Portugal. The lady was born in 1843. The Dresden suitor is 
ten years her senior.—There is a report that the Count de Ligny, a 
French officer, has invited Mr. Roebuck to cross the channel and fight a 
passport regulations are putting 
a stop to all the pleasure passenger traffic from England to France.—— 
s: “ The last 

avelock, were, 
‘Remember me to the 78th,’ the Highlanders, or Havelock’s Lucknow 
Regiment, as it is called in India.”——Her Majesty has given a cup, va- 
lue £100, to be sailed for at the ensuing Cork regatta——Thomas John- 
son, the American sailor, who endeavoured in the most silly manner to 
seduce a regiment at Sunderland to “ rise, disarm the officers, march on 
the town, and proclaim the Republic,’”’ was tried for the offence at Dur- 
assizes, and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment.——On the day 
of Lord Eglinton’s entry into Dublin, a terrible conflict took place be- 
tween some of the lookers-on, including many Collegé students, and the 
armed Police. It was a chance collision ; but serious injuries were in- 


are believed to be the par- 
ven 
of a bill to limit the duration of Parliament to three years.——A large 
meeting was held in Drury Lane theatre on the 20th inst., to adopt mea- 


uis of Lansdowne, 
Resolu! to raise sub- 
a monument, &c., were adopted with enthusiasm.— 
The reports of a conference of Italian delegates, purporting to —_ a 
and the 
having been held. 
alter Savage Landor writes to the Times, denying that he ever 
countenanced assassination, as charged against him, and professing him- 
self an admirer and friend of the Emperor Napoleon. The old gentleman 
ation and tyran- 
nicide.——The American Secretary of War has issued an order changing 
the uniform of the army. The cap now worn is to be superseded by a 
felt bat. When will our authorities show as much good sense !——The 
nounced 
yond re- 


April 3 
ein oe 
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—Of consum) at ’ . 
Drep.—Of rapid ption, at her father’s residence, Mount Pleasant, near 
of James I of 
H.M.’s 68th Regt. of Foot, aged twelve years. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1858. 








The Anglo-French Alliance: Great Cry and Little Wool. 
A certain class of obscure and obviously ill-informed alarmists msy 
shout themselves hoarse ; and nobody heeds them. But when a writer 
ordinarily discreet, and presumed to have access to sound sources of in- 
formation, blows a very ominous trumpet, men begin to wake up and 
ask, what’s the matter. Thus, a London correspondent of a New York 
evening paper, who usually echoes the great London journal with which 
he is known to be connected, has caused some slight sensation here dar- 
ing the week, by his abrupt declaration of war pending between Great 


’| Britain and France. In a letter of the 12th ult., he pledgeshis judgment 


point-blank that the catastrophe is to take place within six months. A 
week later, that is to say by the Persia, he narrows even this brief 
respite still further, and would lead one to expect that the ball may be 
opened at any moment. We do not share all this apprehension ; but as 
the relations of the two countries are beyond doubt unpleasant and com- 
Plicated, it may be worth while to bestow a few lines upon this peculiar 
version of them. 

And at the start it must be admitted that the Zimes itself has been la- 
bouring to create an uneasy feeling. Taking for its text the expressive 
form of words, “ drifting into war,” and wrongly applying it to our re- 
cent hostilities with Russia—for into them we went deliberately with 
open eyes—the Times announces that our countrymen are nationally pug- 
nacious. The proof is to be found in the fondness with which we pore 
over the details of war, and criticise the movements of armed hosts. 
This is, to our mind, about as good an argument as it would be to assert 
that we are prone to murder, because so many extra copies of the Times 
are printed when some wretched murderer’s trial is industriously reported 
in its columns. Nor are the motives and promptings of the Timee by any 
means obscure. It linked itself for the moment with Lord Palmerston 
in the late issue, and like his fallen Lordship is brooding over defeat. 
Hence the desire on the one part, and the attempt on the other, to 
wrong the new Administration by suggesting causes of alarm, and by 
vaguely blending the possible with the probable. An exasperated ex- 
Premier and a mortified journalist may very easily, under the circum- 
stances, get up a disagreeable sensation, and both be laughing in their 
sleeves. Yet in England the sensation has not been strong. The public 
securities on the Stock Exchange have not felt it ; Parliament has not 
been moved to satisfy its doubt ; the press has said little or nothing on 
this branch of the subject. The dose has operated most effectually on 
the writer-in question ; and New York has been especially favoured with 
a foresight of what is to come. 

We have said that we don’t share these apprehensions ; and this, not be- 
cause Lord Malmesbury and Mr. Disraeli have declared in Parliament 
that all differences are healed in a manner highly honourable to all par- 
ties—credat Judeus ! ; not because Louis Napoleon would hesitate to de- 
solate Enrope, if it suited his private ends ; but because it is impossible 


tee chtain on The yp dew Bo bys ——— ~ M4 to believe that a solution of the difficulties by which the French Empe- 
jib-boom wn bey carrying it away, and lost two hands, having four an- | ror is beset ¢an be found in a war with his most needful ally. What 


could he gain by it? Nothing, save the certainty that his own position 
would be rendered incalculably more insecure than it is at present, by 
the pressure of taxation, the annihilation of foreign commerce, the thou- 
sand ills attendant on a frontier war, the aid we could render to his dy- 
nastic enemies, and the doubtful results in the mere matter of military 
fame. We care not to pursue this theme ; but we hold the talk of landing an 
army of invasion on the shores of Great Britain as contemptible. Our 
couniry is strouger, richer, more united, than ever it was before ; 
and, above all, its naval force was never so large or so effec- 
tive. An expedition could not be got up in a corner. The enormous 
preparations necessary to give ita shadow of a hope of success would 
betray the design, and bring the antidote to bear upon it. With all Mr. 
Disraeli’s laudati on of the Emperor and assumed confidence in h's amia- 
bility, he contrived to let slip some pretty broad hints to this end, when 
he addressed his constituents at his re-election.—But, say some pro- 
phets of evil, there is Russia to be borne in mind, exasperated as she is 
to the highest degree against us. May not a secret league between the 
two Emperors have been settled, last autumn, at Stuttgardt? We 
can’t say; yet do we think it in the highest degree impro- 
bauble that Russia, who is busily and wisely occupied in healing 
her sores, would plunge into a new conflict, to serve the pur- 
poses of a temporary occupant of a throne. She has paid suffi- 
ciently dear for experience; peace is her policy. And thus, even 
if it be true that the French navy is at once to be put upon a 
war footing, we do not apprehend a collision with it, growing out of ac- 
tual circumstances.—Of course these remarks might be greatly extended, 
were space of no value. As it is, we can only reply to one other allega- 
tion of this London letter-writer. He argues that a war is seriously 
threatened, because Liberty and Deepotism stand face to face, with only 
twenty miles of blue water between them ; and he asks of history how 
long such a juxta-position can continue. Without going very far from 
London, and still keeping to these modern times, we would point to the 
Swiss Republic and the Austrian Empire, between whom peace has long 
been preserved, albeit the barriers are nominal. 

What next ?—a multiplicity of events and documents invites attention, 
or record at least. There is, for instance, the official correspondence be- 
tween Lord Malmesbury and Count Walewski, to be read upon another 
page. The well known vote of the House of Commons, which dislodged 
Lord Palmerston, entailed upon the Earl of Clarendon’s successor in 
our Foreign Office the necessity of calling the French Foreign office to 
account. It will not escape notice how gingerly and delicately Lord 
Malmesbury endeavoured to fulfil the obligation. What could be more 
acceptable to Count Walewski than the personal compliments lavished 
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upon him? What more adroit than the anticipatory assurance of the 
nature of the Count’s reply? Only, it occurs to us that the Earl slightly 
overshot his mark, and so drew down upon us the superb arrogance 
of the Count, who to the last, and in mercifully dropping the subject, still 
carries his nose high in air. However, nearly all the world, including Par- 
liament and the Times, and perchance excepting Lord Palmerston, is 
satisfied with this Pickwickian style of doing things, which leaves the ree 
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lations of the two countries precisely where they were—saving that Lord 
Palmerston and the Whigs have gone out of office, and Count Persigny is 
prepared to follow their example. Perhaps he finds it difficult to recor- 
cile all the fuss that has been made, with the Emperor’s “profound dis- 


* | dain of attacks on his person,” of which Count Walewski speaka—We 








can ovly say one word more respecting these despatches—which, pray 
Heaven, may not appear in any future History of England. Indiscreet 
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submitted to Louis Napoleon, and revised by him, before it was sent! 
In the House of Commons the question was plumply asked ; bat evaded 
with extraordinary boldness and ingenuity by the ingenious Chancellor 
of her Majesty’s Exchequer. This is admitting the fact; and what was 
Lord Palmerston’s far nientein comparison? It is a mystery that the 
House did not press the query to a categorical answer—uniess indeed 
it shrunk from another undignified exposure. ‘ 

What next? Why, the French Emperor has turned pamphleteer, and 

under the name of one of his subservient Councillors, has issued a la- 
poured complaint of the ingratitude with which England treats him. 
His Majesty has been our guardian angel these several years past. He 
has chielded us from the ill-will of his countrymen ; he has taken Sebas- 
topol for us ; he has accommodated himeelf to our erratic policy ; he has 
subscribed to our Indian Relief Fund; he has indulged, humoured, 
benefitted us—and how have we manifested our gratitude? By shel- 
tering aseassins ; by conniving at regicidal discussions in Clubs and 
Secret Associations ; by refusal to keep watch and ward over foreign re- 
fugees ; by culpable indifference to the Imperial safety. This publication 
indeed has not made much stir in London, though it has been a god-send 
to the newspapers. In Paris, thirty thousand copies of it have been 
sold ; but the French readers, interpreting to the letter this ungracious 
parade of services done and received ungratefully, ask why the Emperor 
ghould have lavished so much beneficence upon us? So, like Lord Mal- 
mesbury his Majesty also overshoots his mark, and his arrows come home 
to him disagreeably. 

What is the issue of all this pressure, you may ask, as regards other 
countries? In England, Dr. Bernard, the Frenchman, has been commit- 
ted for trial as accessory to the murder committed in Paris, on the 14th 
of January ; and libel suits are undertaken against those who have in 
print advocated assassination. Yet Mr. Disraeli gives us to understand 
that no Conspiracy Bill is forthcoming from his side of the house, and 
Lord Palmerston hangs back with his own.—In Sardinia, the Govern- 
ment has declined to give up to France an Englishman accused of plot- 
ting ; and, in addition, the Chamber has outvoted Count Cavour’s pro- 
posed law on the subject. Meanwhile, a libeller of the Emperor has 
been prosecuted and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. In Belgium, 
the same measure has been meted out to an editor whose types insulted 
Louis Napoleon. Austria is said to have declined to modify her Censor- 
ship of the press, at a request from Paris. Switzerland, menaced plainly 
and unworthbily, considering the past, has yielded to the necessities of the 
moment, and removed suspicious refugees from her frontiers towards 
France. 

And what of the state of France? How is the Empire affected by all 
these proceedings? We wish we could give a satisfactory reply ; but 
the truth is that considerable uneasiness prevails in and out of Paris, 
and men see or think they see approaching shipwreck upon the same 
rocks whereon Charles X. and Louis Philippe were lost. The number of 
arrests—the ubiquity of spies—the indications of increasing discontent— 
the distrust generally prevalent—the partial outbreaks in two 
or three directions—have changed the joyous aspect of Paris, 
as is doubtless known to those who read the daily papers—For 
facts, take what follows. Orsini and -Pierri bowed their heads to 
the guillotine on the 13th ult., in the presence of an enormous, 
and, it may be feared, a sympathizing crowd. The former, by 
his gallant bearing and deep devotion to his country will ere 
long be deemed to have won the crown of political martyrdom. 
Pierri died in a state of high nervous excitement. Rudio is to be im- 
prisoned for life.—At Chalons on the Soane, a trumpery attempt at in- 
surrection has taken place, and was speedily put down. But the very 
hopelessness of it is thought by some to argue a desperation in the mal- 
¢ontents, which may take form in some more widely organised conspi- 
racy.—British tourists aré leaving France out of their itineraried, for 
which the Parisian bourgeoisie will not be grateful—A new Prefect of 
Police, brought up a soldier, has been nominated as successor to that 
careless M. Pietri, whose myrmidons so negligently guarded the safety 
of their Imperial master. 

After this long article, need we add that—despite the eulogiums of our 
Cabinet Ministers, Louis Napoleon’s popularity in the United Kingdom 
has suddenly suffered an eclipse, more generally visible than that of the 
Sun, which occurred, almost unseen, on Monday the 15th ult.—But the 
Albion has nothing to take back or change. Mistrustful for these eight 
years past of Lord Derby’s “ remarkable man,’’ and falling back only 
into a decent and respectful silence whilst he was the close ally of our 
own Sovereign, we find public opinion pretty rapidly coming round to 
our own. But enough on this point for once. No one knows what a 
day may bring forth ; for the “remarkable man” hasso little moral or poli- 
tical principle, that you may soon hear of him as a new crusader against 
despotism in Italy, or as the champion of absolutism wherever it is 
threatened with danger. At any rate we do not expect to find him so 
far infatuated as to make wanton war upon a country, whose bark may 
sometimes be ludicrous, but whose bite is no laughing matter. 

The United 

Small space is left us for descanting on domestic affairs—though 
those of which we have been speaking may almost be said to come under 
that category. Let us then epitomise the public events of the week that 
ended on the 20th inst.—From India, but little news, yet is that little 
good. Sir Colin Campbell appears to be narrowing around Lucknow 
that girdle of fire and steel, in which it is believed that the great body of the 
mutinous Sepoys will finally perish. Would that, scorpion-like, they would 
sting themselves to dea-h, and so save us the terrible duty of executioners! 
With reference to our Indian Commander-in-Chief it may be mentioned, 
that the Duke of Cambridge has taken the opportunity of his presiding 
at a public Charitable Dinner to emphasize his professional and personal 
regard for Sir Colin. His Royal Highness was less happy in attributing 
to an economical Parliament the want of humanity and common sense 
which have lately been disclosed, in reference to the diet and accomoda- 
tion of our army.—From China, we learn that all is quiet ; that trade is 
reviving at Canton ; that Yeh remains a close prisoner on board the Jn- 
Sexible ; and that a gun-boat expedition towards Pekin is being organized. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the simpleton Chinese have success- 
fally attacked the Russian settlements on the Amoor, and so brought 
another foe upon them. 

Will Lord Canning resign the Governor-Generalship of India, is a 
‘question generally asked. Will Lord Stanley take his place; or 
will the government break through precedent, and, as the Times mali- 
ciously though wisely recommends, appoint Sir John Lawrence to the 
charge for which he isso eminently qualified? These are mooted points ; 
and meantime we are glad to hear that the eldest son of the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence is to be made @ Baronet, and will probably be pen- 
sioned by the East India Company. 

There has been no opposition to the re-election of members of the new 
government. They resumed their seats—on the reverse side of the 
House—on the 12th ult, and the business of the country has progressed 
slowly, with some lively skirmishes between the ins and tbe outs. Lord 
John Russell has advanced a little further with his Jewish Oaths Bill ; 
but is scarcely nearer to success. Lord Lyndhurst, a high authority, has 
inveighed against the Neapolitan treatment of the two English engineers 





taken in the Cagliari steamer, one of whom has been released and the 
other will be, though the charge of neglect in their case still attaches to 
our late Foreign Secretary. Lord Brougham has vehemently denounced 
the French Imperial efforts to revive the Slave Trade. ‘The East India 
Loan Bill is passed ; and the new East India Bill was to be introduced 
before Easter. 

We regret to notice that Great Britain is about to lose the services of 
one of her most faithful public servants. Sic Hamilton Seymour has‘an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from diplomatic employment. We can 
ill spare such a man. He it was who used plain language in dealing with the 
late Emperor Nicholas.—The rumour gathers strength that Sir Henry Bul- 
wer will succeed Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople. Readers 
of the Albion have long expected this appointment. 


The Hudson's Bay Company; Canadian Affairs. 

In no respect is the late change of Ministry at home so important to 
our Canadian neightours, as in regard to the vexed question of the rights 
of the above-named Corporation, and the Imperial projects affecting 
them. Mr. Labouchere’s views have been laid at voluminous length be- 
fore the country, and have excited, as a matier of course, abundant dis- 
cussion in the Province. But Mr. Labouchere no longer presides over 
the Colonial Office ; and Lord Stanley will, we think, exercise a more 
independent judgment in shaping his policy, and in framing a Bill based 
upon the Report of the House of Commons. At any rate, it would be a 
thankless task to follow out the subject in these columns, when there is 
so much uncertainty as to the course which will be pursued. So also 
with the doings of Mr. Justice Draper, and the evidence he gave last 
summer. They are still canvassed, across the Border—and for the most 
part in a partisan spirit ; but we see no call to meddle with them. For 
comments on Mr. Hind’s interesting Report on the unfortunate and ill- 
treated Red River Settlement—for the petition of the inhabitants thereof 
to the Canadian Legislature, which ought to heve been addressed to the 
Legislature at home—for the Liverpool Finance Reform Association’s 
well meant crusade—and for all and sundry documents and editorial 
articles hereapon—we really have no room. 

We invite attention however to a few plain remarks set down else- 
where, from tae pen of a traveller in Canada, who is competent to draw 
correct conclusions ; and we may notice further, that the Parliamentary 
Blue Book containing the evidence given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and other papers relating to the whole question, dis- 
closes one curious fact, Mr. Labouchere drafted one Report ; and Mr. 
Christy drafted another ; and Mr. Gladstone drafted a third. These 
three documents are all preserved here ; and in neither of the three is 
there a syllable about compensation to the Company, on their giving up 
the lease and license of the Indian Territory. Nevertheless, into the 
Report as actually adopted was slipped, at the exact spot where it 
was wanted, a phrase the most common-place in the world, yet 
capable of all sorts of interpretations, Here it is, extracted 
from Clause No. 7: “* * these Districts may be ceded to Ca- 
nada on eguilable principles.”” How carefully the plain term, com- 
pensation, is kept out of sight! How shrewdly may it be brought for- 
ward—nay, it is! Do we not hear already that the Company proclaims 
the Red River and Saskatchewan Districts t o be the most valuable of all 
their “ happy hunting grounds?”’ The most precious, we take it, will 
always be those which the progress of Colonization demands. We wait 
to see the next move. Will it be in the British House of €ommons. or 
the Canadian House of Assembly ? 

The latter, in any case, when it re-assembles next week, will not lack 
subjects for debate. Certain Members, and in either House, cannot con- 
tent themselves with her Majesty’s choice of Ottawa as the future seat of 
government ; and being unwilling to fly directly jn her Majesty’s face, 
seck to give their respective preferences one more chance, by declariog 
that the Province is out at elbows, and can’t conveniently raise the sum 
already voted for lodging themselves and the Provincial authorities 
hereafter.—The notion of a Protective Tariff seems to be entertained by 
a portion at least of the Cabinet. We shall hear more of it anon from 
Mr. Cayley, and most earnestly hope in the mean time that a question 
so serious and so impersonal will be kept free from the pernicious influ- 
ences of party warfare—And this reminds us to echo a very general 
complaint as to a new and somewhat arbitrary regulation adopted under 
the regime of Mr. Moore, the new U. S. Consul-General. He has ham- 
pered the international trade with a new variety of Consular certifi- 
cates, sometimes difficult to procure, and at all times vexatious and ex- 
pensive. A late paper says that the innovation is to be abandoned, as 
it does not work well. If continued, we trust that protests may be forth- 
with lodged at Washington. 

To many measures essential to the welfare of the Province, which 
should be and may be treated apart from political and local strife, there 
must be added two questions which are scarcely to be so separated. We 
mean the “ double majority” system of governing, and the “ representa- 
tion by population” system of electing governors. The latter explains 
itself. The former alone has an enigmatical sound to those who are not 
conversant with Canada; and for their information it may be explained 
in half a dozen words. It isa claim put forward by those who are out 
of office, in connection with the old division into Upper and Lower Dis- 
tricts. They would have it that those who are in office are morally 
bound to command clear majorities in the Legislature, of members hail- 
ing from either Division. Now there is nothing analogous to this in our 
home Representative system, nor in that of the United States. One does 
not calculate the effect of a general vote, either in Parliament or in 
Congress, by marshalling the voters according to their constituencies. 
When Lord Palmerston was in a minority of 19 the other day, who cared 
how the Irish, Scotch, Welsb, and English members voted respectively ? 
Even the antagonistic North and South are merged at Washington in the 
general appellations of majority or minority; and so, claim the present 
Ministry, should East and West be regulated at Toronto. ' Moreover, 
without weighing the relative arguments, it must be owned that the 
Government has the staff in hand. 

The St. John, N. B., New Brunswicker compliments the Canadian Legis- 
lature on its Fishery Act, passed at the last session; and holds cheer- 
ful language with reference to the Colonial Fisheries generally. They 
cannot be watched too carefully ; for in them lies the germ of national 
strength. —_— 

St. George’s Day: England and Prussia. 

In less than three weeks from this date—that is to say, on Friday, the 
23rd inst.—the Englishmen of this community will assemble, according 
to time-honoured custom, to renew or strengthen their home assdcia- 
tions. And their purpose loses none of its appropriateness or zest, as 
year after year brings back the recurrence of the festival. 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might, 
That we were born her children. 

Why not now, as forcibly as ever? Mother England still holds her 
place among the nations, and may still claim the affectionate recognition 
of her offspring. Indeed when we find any of these, in foreign countries, 
unwilling to acknowledge kindred with her, or lukewarm in upholding 
her on set occasions, we are inclined’to believe them, at the least, un- 
worthy of their parentage. 








But we do not desire to read a lecture to those among our countrymen, 
whose fastidious taste finds a public dinner so great a bore, that their 
poor patriotism goes to the wall. We would simply inform the regular 
supporters of this annual gathering, that everything bids fair. It is a 
fact—and not a mere matter-of-course assertion—that the Stewards are 
bestowing unusual care upon the preparations. It gives uz also great 
pleasure to announce that Lord Napier and Baron Gerolt (the Prussian 
Minister to the United States) are among the guests who have already 
accepted the Society’s invitation to be present. It is unnecessary to re- 
mind our English readers why the attendance of the latter has a happy 
significance at the moment, and will be very cordially hailed. As for 
our own Minister to Washington—his Lordship made so strong and 
agreeable an impression last year, that we can only congratulate our- 
selves on the certainty of meeting him again. 


Pleasure and Charity: Fetes in Prospect. 

There is no denying that the obligations of brotherhood are more 
and more extensively recognised. The poor must be provided for ; and, 
in an increasing measure, they are. Bat, with an acknowledged enlarge- 
ment of the humanity that worketh good works, there prevails a grow- 
ing demand for material entertainment. The luxury of doing good is a 
very pretty phrase in its way ; but it is not too often interpreted as it is 
preached. The pious and benevolent institutions of our day would fare 
but ill, if they depended solely on the exercise of self-denial by their sup- 
porters. or on retrenchment of their patrons’ superfluities. This is not 
the mode. Pleasure and Charity are now yoked to one car; and it 
must be owned that they draw admirably well together. Philosophers 
may speculate as they please upon the seemliness of the union. We have 
only to deal with things as we find them ; and we assuredly do find many 
a heavy load of misery lightened, by judicious appeals to the prevailing 
keen sense of enjoyment. 

These brief and trite remarks may serve as introductory to the an- 
nouncement, that the long-deserted glaes walls of the New York Crystal 
Palace are about once more to enclose a throng of eager and delighted 
promenaders. On Thursday evening next, the 8th inst., a Charity 
Soirée on a colossal scale is there to take place, in aid of the funds of 
the Hunter Woodis Benevolent Society. This association fulfils to the 
extent of its means that plain injunction—feed the Poor !—undertaking 
& task needful and pressing, but never ended. The hungry mouths are 
ever open, and must be filled, in a city so vast as this, with its hordes of 
improvident and helpless occupants. An evening’s lounge through 
brilliantly lighted and gaily decorated halls of unique beauty may be 
rendered additionally attractive, to those who can reflect, by the thought 
that every purchased ticket may be supposed to represent a certain num- 
ber of loaves of bread destined to supply urgent wants, 

And as the starving of all ages must be furnished with food, so must 
Orphan Children especially be clothed and housed and taught. The com- 
pulsion is felt ; and there is abundant will. The difficulty is in obtain- 
ing the means ; and therefore is it that the Managers of the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum of this city have followed the fashion of the 
times, and planned a Ball for the increase of their funds. The date is 
Monday week, the 12th inst.; the place is the same Palace of Crystal al- 
ready mentioned. May it be thronged to excess on each occasion! There 
will be ticket-takers and check-takers on the spot; but none to take 
ungracious measure of the relative degree, in which the impulses of 
Charity or of Pleasure predominate. 
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M. Ampére, who is a French gentleman of taste and learning, who has writ- 
ten brilliant books about Modern Egypt and Ancient Rome, who has travelled 
from Palestine. to-Peru, and who is consequently well fitted to speak as one 
having authority on all sorts of subjects, solemnly passes @ fatal judgment upon 
the artistic future of these United States, in the strength of the fact that Ame- 
rica has never yet produced a musical composer. M. Ampére is wise, no doubt, 
but he is also wise above what is written. For many a long year before he ate 
in the city of brotherly love those excellent Philadelphian dinners which he 
praises with equal justice and warmth, a young Philadelphian who bad not yet 
seen his twentieth summer, had written, brought out, and been egregiously 
lauded for producing a grand Italian Opera, Italian that is in so far as it was an 
Opera, though set to English words, and composed upon a story familiar to the 
English Stage. 

Mr. W. H. Fry bears a name of kindred warrant and weight in the annals of 
Quakerdom with the names of Montault or Montmorency in the records of the 
crusades. It is Philadelphian of the Philadelphians, and what American city is 
more American than Philadelphia? Ifthe American eagle was born in Beston, 
as the sons of the Puritans aver, he was certainly baptized in Philadelphia. 
There the national government began, and the first President held his coart ; 
there our first famous painter began to daub himself into a kind of periwigged 
respectability ; and there if Mr. Ampére had taken the pains to see with his 
eyes, and to hear with his ears, he might have fallen in with the first American 
operatic composer. Perhaps, however, Mr. Ampére ought not to be quarrelled 
with on this score, for the American lyric stage had not been favoured with a 
representation of Mr. Fry’s “‘ Leonora” for many a long year, until Mr. Ullman 
came to the very proper resolution of adorning his first spring season of Opera 
with this early product of American genius. 

This was a very commendable movement on the part of the little Napoleon of 
the Academy, and we can only regret that it should not have been carried out 
with Napoleonic tact, energy, and skill. For really one does not,know whether it 
is quite correct to say that an Opera has been heard at the Academy, which has 
been sung there twice to Lenten houses. 

Whatever rules and regulations the Protestant fashion of New York may 
break, it certainly does keep the season of Lent with a kind of spasmodic gra- 
vity which cannot be overlooked—and Mr. Fry’s “ Leonora” was doomed in ad- 
vance to display her attractions before a very limited circle of the genuine ope- 
ratic public--the people who make or unmake the fortunes of an Opera. Nor 
was this the only blunder of the g t. Two ings alone were re- 
served for the new work, and two evenings, as everybody knows, do not much 
more than suffice to make the best of musicians familiar with the main outlines 
and general characteristics of any composition so extensive and elaborate as a 
grand Opera. The success which ‘ Leonora” has really met with, in spite of 
these obstacles therefore, while it must be intrinsically gratifying to the author, 
can hardly satisfy him that the merits of his work have been fairly subjected to 
the ordeal of criticism. 

This is the more to be regretted that Mr. Fry has never relaxed in his devo- 
tion to his art, and might now go on to develope, under the stimulus of just ap- 
preciation and of fair play on the stage, those powers of composition which he 
simply essayed in his first great work. 

For “ Leonora” is, after all, not Mr. Fry’s grand Opera, but a grand Opera 
written by Mr. Fry. It proves a great deal about the composer—but it does not 
show us much of himself. It proves that he has studied the science of harmony 
thoroughly, patiently, with the thoroughness and the patience which are the 
“ two-fold branches of the palm” of genius in every art; and since we are as- 





| sured that the body of the work remains what it was when it came forth 


seething from the fancy of a music-smitten boy of seventeen, it proves that 
all this study must have been the nataral ontlet of a natural passion, which 
deserved the highest cultivation. But the fraits of individual genias are 
not so abuundant in the Opera as these indications of its existence. 
We listen to a succession of combinations, adaptations, and modifications 
from works familiar to the opera-going world, and with continual ex- 
pectation of something great and original—something that shall force its way 
up from the composer’s own mind into clear expression, through ali the timi- 
dity of youth, and all the exuberances of youthful admiration for some conge- 
nial master. And we listen continually, though not constantly in vain. There 
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a keen appreciation of the value of instramental expression. Ought we, how - 
ever, to rest contented with promise from Mr. Fry? For we must never forget 
that “ Leonora ” ought to be now a reminiscence for its author as well as for 
ourselves. Since this work was written Mr. Fry bas not been standing still. How 
much progress he has made since he dashed off this colossal is suffici- 
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A cloud of good fortunes for the lover of the legitimate is already darkening 
the horizon, and next week we shall have a shower, (let us hope not merely an 
April shower) of the oldfashioned drama. In fact if I were not afraid of making 
myself seem very churlish and ungrateful, and of quarrelling with the goods 
which the gods provide me, I should say that we were about to have more old- 
fashioned drama than we can well dispose of. The “ Duchess of Malfi” is a 
grand old piece of passionate poetry, full of noble extravag and exq 
intensities—but I look forward with as much, at least, of wonder as of hope to 
its production at the Broadway Theatre by Mr. and Mrs. Waller. 

Meanwhile I shall allow myself the “derogation” tonight of calling upon 
Jessie Brown, mainly because she declares that she is about to leave us forever, 
and because in this case, if ever, I hold it right to “speed the parting guest” 
whom I did not particularly welcome. That Miss Agnes Robertson does not dis- 
appear from our hemisphere with Jessie Brown, I need not say. She leaves us, 
indeed, but only to return ; for New York will not spare her, and wherever New 
York cherishes a will, there a way generally opens. Just what Mr. Stuart in- 
tends to give us, after he has relieved us from Lucknow, doth not yet appear. 
Miss Laura Keene has already taken refuge once more in the “ Green Bushes,” 
and is crystallising in the “‘ Statue Bride.” 

I might deplore the re-appearance .of these impressive compositions, if they 
‘had not followed so closely after “ Poor Strollers,” a very unhappy little wretch 
of a drama which Miss Keene, in an overflowingly charitable mood, took in from 
its vagabondizing, but which she was soon obliged to dismiss again to the com 
pany whose name it bears. 

Mr. Burton clings to his Mormonism as tenaciousiy as Brigham Young him! 
self, and I trust for reasons as weighty. And so we still toil through the “Con- 

sands,” refreshed, however, at last, by cool shadows on the rim of 


tate 





the future, which alas! may after all turn out to be nothing better than a mi- 
rage. HAMILTON. 
—_——-__ 
Ovituary. 


Lorp Braysrooxz.—We bave to announce the death of Lord Bray- 
brooke, at Audley-end, the family seat in Essex, after a protracted ill- 
ness of several months. The deceased peer was eldest son of Richard, 
second Baron Braybrooke, of Braybrooke, county of meme ow in the 

age of bee ogee d Catherine, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Geerke Grenville, sister of George, first Marquis of Buckingham. 
He was born ber 26, 1783, and married May 13, 1819. Lady 
Jane, eldest daughter of Charles, second ar Cornwallis, by whom 
(who died in 1856) ,he leaves a numerous family. Two of his sons in the 
Guards, fell while tly leading their men in the late war in the 
Crimea. He was High Steward of Wokingham, Berkshire ; Recorder of 
Saffron Walden, Essex; D.C.L. of Cam e,andaF.S.A. He was also 
a of Magdalene College, —— where he was edu- 
cated. is succeeded in the family honours. estates by his eldest 


ton, the Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville, born in 1820, and married in | M 


1852 to Lady Charlotte Sarab, fifth daughter of the late Earl of Norbury, 
The present peer was formerly in the Grenadier Guards, 


Apumat Lond Aytaer—The Right Hon. F. W. Lord A: 


er, K.C.B., 
died on the 5th ult., in the 8let year of his age. His | 


ip was born 


8°. | Lieut. J. J. 


Y | ton, M Joseph 
y J en thet Simm: 


fault with this lady—nor | J 


you 
travelling; but that truths about * 


. J. D. Di ppoin' 
to- | of Directors, vy. Sir James Melvill, K.C.B., resigned ; Mr. J. 


Elsee 


Rear Apwrrat Siz Eaton S. Travers, Kyicut.—We have to record 
the demise of Rear Admiral Sir Eaton S. Travers, at Ditchingham 
Lodge, Great Yarmonth, in his 76th year. The admiral had seen consi- 
derable active service, having been with the enemy on upwards 

$ t batteries, and 
three martello towers ; as also at the capture of 60 of vessels, 18 or 
20 of which were armed, and many cut out of harbour, or from under 
batteries. His services have been honourably mentioned in eight Gazettes, 
and he received the approval of the Lords of the Admiralty ; of the late 
Admiral Sir John Duckworth, when commander in chief in the West In- 
dies ; of Admiral Lord Exmouth, when commander in chief in the Medi- 
terranean ; and of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, when commander in chief 
in North America. ax 


Lapy Georce Pacet.—We have to announce the premature demise of 
this accomplished lady, who expired on the 3rd ult., a few hours after 
her accouchement, to the inexpressible grief of her husband and a wide 
circle of friends. Lady George was the daughter of the late Sir Arthur 
Paget, formerly Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and was married to her 
cousin, Lord ge Paget, only in 1854. It was said to be under the in- 
fluence of his strong attachment to this lamented lady, that Lord George 
hastily quitted his command in the Crimea, during the late war. 


At Carlton House, Bagot, Jersey, Lieut.-Col. 8. G. Carter, late of the 15th Regt. 
—At his residence, Clifton, Guernsey, Nicholas Care: or. Very Rey. the Dean 
of Guernsey.—At his villa, near Siena, Capt. C. H. ke, —At Manches- 
ter, Thomas Lister Parker, Esq., formerly of Browsholme Hi orkshire.— 

Douglas, Marine Light Infan 
late Lieut. H.M.’s 67th At -town, 
Cawnpore, from a wound received on the 28th Nov., 
Regiment.—In London, Lieut.-Gen. Aldred, late of the 

Walker, Royal Marine Li 

ons, aged 73. He commenced e career 
now Rifle Brigade), with which he served from 1809 

838.—At Greenwich Hospital, G. Mitford Monk, R.N., Lieut. Superi t 
of the Royal Hospital Schools.—At Southsea, Robert Shean, M.D., late of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers.— At East Cowes-park, Isle of Wight, G. Kerr Butcher, late Cap- 
2 tt Hal's os wy Lage 4 home =e 5 India, G. Stir- 

og Home, . HM.’s 5 iers.—At sea, on his passage e 

; Barrett Todd, late Lieutenant of H.M.’s ship Racehorse. 
ace, 


ton-square, 
ilmer, H.M.’s 8th Hussars.—At Eaton Mascot, count; 
Williams, late of the Queen’s 9th Lancers.—Ool. Sir J. Montaga 
late Grenadier Guards, of Sutton-park, Bedfordshire—At Hatton 
deenshire, N. B., Garden Duff, Esq., of Hatton —At Totnes, Jas. Nicholls, Esq., 
Ret. Pa; R.N.—At Tei; th, Sir John rston, of Ellingham, 
the county of Northumberland, Bart., aged 60.—At Grenada, Mr. William Kort- 
utenant-Governor, fever. le was 
ttencrieff House, N.B., James Hunt Bot 
from the guns of the rebels at Lucknow, Lieut. G.J.H. 
lst Regiment of Fusiliers, and Sub-Commissioner in Onde, n 
lamented Sir Alexander Burnes.— At Teignmouth, Sir John 
ham, Bart., aged 60. 


App otutments. 
J 


john Reilly, Esq., to be Police te in the Island of St Vincent.—Francis 
., to be a Member of the ncil of the Turks and Cai 


jersey, ’ 
old 95th Rifle Corps 
tol 


.—At Westbourne- 


, Major A. C. 
» Aber- 





Regt., and Col. 
the Bath.—Mr. 


J ted Sec 


to 
- Melvill, Deputy- 
Secretary, v. Mr. Dickiason.—Richard Dry, Esq., late Speaker of the Lagislative 
Council of Tasmania, is knighted.—The following is a complete list of the Scotch 
law appointments : Lord Advocate, Mr. J. Inglis ; Solicitor-Gen. of Scotland 
Mr. C. lie ; ite- Advocates in Supreme Courts, Mr. E.8. Gordon, Mr. A. 
Broun, Mr. R. burn, and Mr. J. Miller ; riff Courts, 
Mr. R. Montgomerie ; for and Forests, Mr. A. T. Boyle ; Counsel 
for Officers of State, Mr. C. Robertsen. The appointment of Mr. Baillie as Solici- 
i creates a vacancy in the Sherifi-ship of the county of Stirling.—J. R. 
Mowbray, ., to be J Advocate to the Forces.—H. J. Woodcock, Esq., to 
be Attorney-General for the Island of Antigua—Lord John Beresford, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, has resi, , on account of advanced and infirmity. He 
will be succeeded by Dr. O’Brien, Bishop of i ‘he Morni: 


states that Mr. Whitmore, one of the Lords of the , is to be 
the Privy Seal of the Duchy of Lancaster. This post is always held 
Lords of the Treasary. On the last occasion of Lord Derby being in 
filled by the Marquis of Chandos. 


Arnty. 


A Circular Memo. has been issued from the Horse Guards, facilitatin 
and coos, the entry of married soldiers of the line into the Roy 
Canadian Rifle Regiment.—Officers of the Royal Engineets have recently 
visited Sunderiand for the purpose of surveying the mouth of the river 
Wear with a view to the erection of batteries. y have recommended 
the erection of four batteries, to contain 20 gans in all, which are to be 
of 10-inch bore and fire heavy shot.—The depot battalion at Parsons- 
town, Ireland, which has lately consisted of the 62d, 63d, and 76th depots, 
is to be farther augmented by two or more depots. The depot of the 
49th, of six officers, and 151 rank and file, has arrived at Par- 
sonstown. The depot of the 26th Cameronians is expected at Parsons- 
towa.—A General Order records the remarkable gellantry and resolution 
ro oe by the officers and soldiers of the 54th Regiment on board the 
ship , on the 11th of November, 1857, that vessel took 
fire at sea, having at the time a]. quantity of ammunition on board.— 
Capt. Marvin, late Quartermaster R. A. has been appointed Pa: at 
Woolwich in the place of Messrs. Cox and Greenwood.—On the 12th ult., 
in presence of the assembled , General the Hon. J. Y. Scarlet 
decorated Corporal McDermott, of the 47th Regiment, with the Victoria 
Cross in the name of the Queen, for his di condact in savin 
the life of his wounded colonel at the battle of Inkermann. The 
referred in his preliminary address to the gallant services of the 47th, so 
ably commanded by Col. Haly, and to the fact that this officer’s life 
would have been lost but for the timely assistance of a few of his men, 
but most ly of M’Dermott, to whom he owed his ion. 
He )the Colonel) was disabled and attacked by a party of Russians, who 
pierced him seven times with a bayonet, but the men, by their valour, 
rescued him. The General subsequently presented good conduct medals 
to same regiment.— Major Nas- 

y th, ’ x e served with dis- 
tinction at the defence of Silistria, and in the Crimea,—Brevet-Major An- 
drews, R. A.is to to i ad iceh aoe 
to the Emperor, model gun — manufactured for his Imperial 
Majesty, at Woolwich.—It is ramoured that it is the intention of Govera- 
ment to increase the accommodation at Shoracliffe Camp, so that 10,000 
soldiers may be stationed there.—We notice in Canada — several 
fresh appointments to the 100th Regiment. We do not however see it 
yet pointed out, whether the time is limited, within which the stipulated 
number of recruits is to be ided.—In making up his Household, the 
Earl of Eglinton, the new Vice-Roy of Ireland, has appointed as his 

es-de-Cam {pald), Col. Atwell e, Col, Francis Dunne, Capt. Han- 
(Guards) ieut-Col. be # Extra Aides (unpaid,) os essiger, 
Forrester, Col. North. . Dunne acts as Private etary for 
nt.—The of competitive examinations for admission into 
Engineers is not to be abruptly abolished. General 

Peel, the Secretary at War, with the concurrence of the Commander-in- 


Chief, has determined that two more such examinations shall take place ; 


one of the 
ice, it was 
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the 
the 











but that these will be the last.—It is the intention of the military author- 

















from China, | Lt 
Pp 
Major-Gen. F. C. Griffiths. —At Coluba, Bombay, Lieut.-Col. | be 


eeper of 


regiment.— £500,000 is 


vote for the embod- 


ts. The accommodation, See et 
Siena eos 
mil ith three Scotch regimenta.—In the 
dental debate upon the East India loan bill Lord Ellenborough said that 
would be necessary to keep up in India forty battalions of 
nee nee eat Deas , and a | force of Euro- 
Fae tie t is in contemplation to give a medal for the capture of 
War-Orrice, Marca 5.—2d Gds; Lt Dick to be Capt w-p, v Loftus, 
to 18th Le Drage; Gor Foster to bel Gas; Lt Cartls to be Capt se 
Toth eos he iy sy te 
Forsyth Grant’ Gent, As 
be Cor and 


ore 
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to be w 
ret upon f-p; Lt Somerset, Sist 
be Ens w-p, C W Mellor, Gent; W H Irvine, 
Ens Boyce to be Lt w-p, v Cox, i aa 

be Bas wp,» Sharpe, prom. 5th Ft; Lt to be Adjt, 
action; Assist-Surg McNab, MD, fin 61st, to be . 6th Ft; 
pean eg oy My a corey be py Ap be 

Ens Whyte to be Lt; W Smith, t, to be Ens 

Saunders, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Bowers, pro. 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Mi ven, died of wounds. 
be Ens w .-v Ridsdale, » pro. 10th Ft; Lt Fresson, 


Fenton, w app 12th Jan cane, 13th Ft; 
w-p. 14th Ft; Lt Lio: 


d, 87th Ft, to be it w-p. 
Ft; Maj Andeton to be Li-Oel wo, fo 
Capt Bowden, Brvt-Maj Neville, Ist Ft. Ft 
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oe yi Me any a , app to 10th; H 

3 ess, t, to w-p ; Assist-Surg 

Assist-Surg, v McNab, prom in 5th. 67th Pt; Ens Bass 

ro, app to Ro ian Rifle 3; A A Price, Gent, 
A Boydell W: be Hamilton, ap) 

to be Lt-Col, w-p wT. vi-Maj Hawkes to 

Capt, w-p ; Ens to be Lt, w-p. 82d Ft; 

Gordon, dec. 83d Ft; Capt Davies, fm b-p 

Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt- J W Forester, who exc ; Lt Cooper to 

PY vies, ; Ens Colebrook, fm 26th, to be Lt, b-p. 87th 

trite ting aes ng uae Bulbs 

uw » Wp, Vv » app it Drags ; 

Lt, w-p; C Lancon Harvey, Gent, to be Ens. 98th Ft; Ens Griffin to be Lt, 

wp, v! 9 yy in 10th ; W O'Toole, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 2d W I Regt; 

Ens aT Lt, w-p, v Helps, who ret ; 8 W Williams, Gent, to be Ens, 

> 3rd Regt ; S G Allman, Gent, to be OY Gair, app to 6th Drag 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt ; To be Lts, w-p: Lt Ansell, fm 85th Ft; Lt 

Ft.— Battalion. Capt Wallis, 33d Ft, to be Inst of Musk. 

y, fm 12th Ft, to be ye Le To have Bvt-Rank 

: lth Light Drags; Bvt-Maj 

Assist-Surg to 
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fF 
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Ft; 
Ft; Lt 


Brevet.—Col 
apt Davies, 


B Parker, Ret f-p, Ro jor-Gen 
ret by 


of 83d Ft, to be Memo.—Capt Baillie, h-p, 82d Ft, perm to 
sale, being about to become a settler in New Zealaud. 


to be Capts, w-p, Capts Dronght, from 
from bp 4ist Rt; R Young, from Adjt 
; h-p, 3d Ft; Lts Eliot, from 72d Ft; 
Scheberras, from 70th Ft ; Moffatt, from 96th Ft; Mackensie, from 73d Ft. 
16th Ft ; to be Capts, WP, Lt and Adj Barchard ; Capt Hunter, from h-p, 70th 
Ft ; Capt Garnett, from h-p, 38th Ft; Capt Main , from Ca) ounted 

le Regt; Lt Ximenes, from 8th Ft; Lt 0” from 51st Ft; Lt Hill, 
from 24th Ft ; Lt Helyar, from 36th Ft. 17th Ft; Crofton 

‘Ol. ° 


Unatt, to be Li be Majs, w-p ; Capt and Bt-Maj McKinstry .— a 
Be , Ra Pe ; > Vapt an 


be Capts, w-p ; Capt Thom: » from 
3 ; t FitzGerald, from h-p, Unatt; Capt 
Ft; Lt Walton, from 94th Ft ; Lt McNair, from 70th Ft; Lt 
Hunter, from 78th Ft ; Lt Stuart, from 36th Ft. 18th Ft; Bt-Col Grattan, CB, 
To be Captn wp ott Joe Blab ©: Capt Ha 
apts, w-p ; ex-Blake, v nt ; - 
‘ Gde+ Capt Aldridge, from 60th Ft; Lt Stoddard, 
from 74th Ft ; Lt Adams, 76th Ft; Lt M‘Grigor, from 70th Ft ; Lt Inman, 
from 67th Ft ; Lt Chapman, from 56th Ft ; Lt Macdonald. from 36th Ft. 19th 
Ft; to be Lt-Col, Lt-Col Warden, from Se, Cae To be Majors, w-p ; Bt-Lt- 
Col Lumley Graham, from h-p, Unatt ; Bt-Maj Bates, from 45th i To be 
Capts, w-p ; C vat D Cochrane, from h-p, Unatt ; os Amiel, from h-p 7th 
Ft; Lt Stuart, from 86th ; Lt Vigors, from 11th Ft; Lt Arnold, from 67th Ft ; 
Lt. Anderson, from 51st Ft ; ‘oster, 8ist Ft. Brevet—Capt Drought, 15th 
Ft, to be Maj, and Lt-Col ; Capt Hunter, 16th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col ; Capt 
Hammersley, 18th Ft, to be Majer. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week the Gazettes of the 16th and 


19th ult. annie 
Navp. 
The retiring Board of Admiralty leave the following naval forces in 
commission on their retiring from office : 


from 








Guns. Men. 
894 11,388 
58 475 
156 1,869 
121 2,324 
133 404 
291 2,764 
290 3,211 
475 5,222 
39 843 
663 3,576 
388 4,040 
65 650 
1,256 6,713 
4,830 44,479 


Great exertion is nes used at Pembroke to finish the Orlando, scr.- 
st.-frigate of 50 guns. She is the |; frigate in theservice, being 360 
feet in length over all. Two other first-class ships, the Revenge, 91, line- 
of battle scr., and Aurora, 51, ser.-frigate, are also very much advanced 
in construction, and could be completed in a short time. It is probable 
that they will be launched this season.—A British squadron is expected 
in the Tagus shortly, to do honour to the marriage of the King of Portu- 
eee hae gunboats are about to be taken round to the 

y as tenders to the Hastings, at anchor in the Sloyne.—An 


order has been received at Chatham for the , 8, and the 
North Star, 21, Aretic discovery ship, to be broken up, owing to their un- 
fitness for further service.—By the death of Admiral Aylmer, a pen- 


sion of £150 having fallen to the bestowal of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, it has been given to Admiral E. Hawker.—The list of officers and 
men in the Royal navy and marines, selected to receive the War Medal 
awarded for military valour in the Crimean war by H. M. the King of 
Sardinia, fills four pages of a Parliamentary paper, and includes the 
names of Rear-Admls. Sir S. ae and Keppel ; Capts. Peel, Brock, 
Kennedy, and Moorsom ; Commanders Oldfield, Raby, Gough, Hardinge, 
and the Prince Victor of Hohenlohe ; and Lieuts. Evered, Kennedy, 
Hanter, and Sinclair. The Royal Marines thus honoured include Coke. 
Hardle, Holloway, Hopkins, and Alexander ; Brevet-Majors March and 
Payne ; Capts. Timpson and Ellis; and Lieuts. Douglas, Jull, Wolrige, 
and Napier.—The standard height for recruits for the Royal Marines is 
to be 5 feet 6} inches until further orders. 


pesca Games 2.55 Siasaiets Go Y 
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New Books. 


Stagnation still—comparative at least—among our publishers; nor 
ean we very seriously regret it, unless for their sakes, Meantime we have 


leisure for an occasional look into the London mart, where many novel- | well 


ties are forthcoming. Inter alia, Arthur Helps, the author of “ Friends 

in Council,” has put forward # new Tragedy, under the title Oulita, the 

Serf. The Leader thus speaks of it. © A ate 
of Oulita has broken fresh ground e scene 

hye lané-almost unknown to the tists, yet one 

which presents, in its picturesque union of barbarism and ye 


op 

. tale here unfolded is th story of serf- 
pe of police espionage. But it is a story of love and self-sa- 
crf, and so appeals o aympathies which are not ihe exclusive property 
of any nation. Oulita, the heroine of the tragedy, is » sort belonging to 
the Prince Lanskof, a -_ noble. She on the Prince’s daugh- 
ter, who is betrothed to nt Edgar von Straubenheim. The Count, 
who has no strong affection for the Princess (though she loves him), 
seeks a union with her for reasons of state ; but it is not long before he 
finds himself deeply in love with Oulita, who is beautiful, affectionate, 

an 


gracefu! accom: singer and a fascinating dancer. The 
Prinses, Bioeien the truth, upbraids her serf, who answers aut. 
and is condemned to the t of the lash. But the Count and 


payee of the castle on fire, and bear off Oulita in the con- 
f on that pd get follows a complication 4 espionage and 
of counter plotting on the part of Straubenheim his secretary, Er- 
molai ; ‘and at length the former is banished by the Czar to Siberia. To 
save him from this misery, Oulita seeks out her passionate enemy, the 
Princess, and renounces all hope of marrying the exile, whom she thus 
thinks to save ; the Princess, softened by her devotion, is reconciled to 
the serf; and the Czar promises to ve the Count if he consent to 

his betrothed. ulita and the Princess follow him on the road to 
s ; and the girl, to prevent his being distracted between love and 
asense of duty, poisons herself in his presence, and joins his hand to that 
of the Princess. But the Count refuses the compact, and passes away, 
broken-hearted, into the land of mist and snow—the prison of his life-long 


exile. 

Thus barely narrated, the story may seem almost repulsive ; but it is 
not so in the drama itself. The characters are so well elaborated—the 
incidents are evolved so carefully and gradually—that the reader is not 
startled or ever choked by the catastrophe, but is reconciled to it as the 
only natural path out of the fatal complication of events and passions. 
The cruel entanglements of state policy, of aristocratic caste, and of se- 
cret surveillance, hanging like an e destiny over the lovers, can 
only be unravelled by some sublime act of devotion, stronger than all 
opposing combinations, because nature is stronger than art, and affection 
mightier than selfishness. The love of a person like Oulita will not be 
wholly cheated of its reward by any force of nobles, Czars, and spies. 
Baffled in attaining happiness, it finds its. guerdon in the very sacrifice 
of self ; and, finding life an impracticable riddle, retires into the recon- 
ciling serenity of death. 

It is in the delineation of his characters that the author of Oulita chiefly 
exhibits his faculty. In poetic feeling we conceive him to be defective. 
A few lines, and one or two speeches, show that he has the power to 
write with a poet’s ardour ; but these are exceptional. The general tis- 
sue of the writing is prosaic. The blank verse is devoid of harmony, be- 
sides being deformed by the frequent use of double terminations; and 
the portrayal of emotions and motives is rather by elaborate analysis 
than by imaginative insight. For the same reason, the play is not con- 
fae! dramatic, but seems like the work of an essayist and critic 

oughtfully observant of human nature, Intellectual, rather than pas- 
sionate—sagacious, rather than beautiful—it exhibits on the part of the 


ofthe heart. The conception of the Count von Straubenheim is excel- 
lently developed. The mixture in his ——— of quick generosity and 
doubting scepticism—the way in which, through the intensity of self-will, 
he mingles some element of evil with his best actions—and the gradual 
elevation and purification of his character in the warmth and tenderness 
of Oulita’s love—cause him to stand out from the page with lively dis- 
tinctness. Oulita herself, too, is womanly and real; and we must not 
forget to mention, as a piece of picturesque portraiture, “ the Small 
Wise Man,” Nicholas Pougatchof. 

We have said that there are a few exceptional passages of poetry in the 
volume ; and, in order that the reader may have some taste of Oulila, we 
will quote two of them. In the first, the nt, after alluding to the ma- 
nifold crimes and miseries of human nature, utters a very striking and 
original thought :— 

The earth may smile, I say, 
But like a new-made widow’s mirth, it shocks one. 
And she, the earth, should never quit her weeds ; 
And should there come a happier race upon her, 
Ever there’ll be a sighing of the wind, 
A moaning of the sea, to hint to that 
More favoured race what we poor men have suffered. 
There must have been a history, they'll say, 
To be interpreted by all these sighs 
And moans. 


In the second passage, the Count (Othello-like to Desdemona) is relat- 
ing his travels to Oulita :-— 
I told you of the stillness in the North 
Bewitched in ice ; and then we wandered towards 
The joyous, noisy South, where the perfume 
Of orange-groves pervades the charméd air, 
And overcomes the incense in the temples ; 
And where the yellow rocks uprise from out 
A tideless sea that purples as gaze, 
And seems like the unreal waters of enchantment 
You read of in a magic tale—that might, 
Some potent word pronounced, vanish away. 
And then I told you of a bay of sand, 
Quite black—like crumbled memories of a life 
spent in sorrow—so it seemed to me 

As I dismounted, and the hours went by, 
Leaving me gazing at this ebon shore, 
On which the calm blue ripple, like a lizard 
Up a dark wall, stole softly: then, to Africa 

e sailed, and in the desert drew that breath 
= — 4 deep, * ever fue 

ere is a sense of stifling in laces 
When we recal our sojourn midst the sand, ‘ 
And see again trown camels moored about 
Our tent, and watch the all-pervading sunset— 
One fiery dome—the north, the east, the south, 
Reddening alike, nor leaving to the west 
Alone the duty-task of shining out 
In regal pomp—where the fierce king of day 
Takes leave of all the courtly hemisphere 
At once—a sunset wholly inconceivable 
To those who dwell in pallid Russia. 


The drama, however, must be judged in its totality, and not by isolated 
passages. 

In the Ezaminer’s notice, we observe some remarks upon blank verse, 
in general, which are well worth attention. 


One of the most accomplished of our prose writers here occupies a 
piece of border ground in his own province of art: upon the province of 
the poet it appears not to have been his wish toenter. For the right en- 
joyment of Oulita, it is necessary that the reader should not, by the form of 
blank verse in which many of its scenes are cast, be led to a false appre- 
hension, and a quent depreciation of the work. At the outset of 
his career, when Dryden advocated rhyming after the French manner in 
heroic plays, and believed, as most other men then believed, that the 
French were as much before us in criticism as they were behind us in 
nae of good works, he accepted French opinions of the nature of 

lank verse, and preached what the author of Oulia has here practised to 
perfection. In the Dedication to one of his first plays, Dryden referred 
to “that kind of writing which we call blank verse, butthe French more 
properly prose mesuré ; into which,” he said, “the English tongue so 
naturally slides, that in writing prose, it is hardly to be avoided. And 
therefore I admire some men should perpetually stumble in a way 80 
easy, and inverting the order of their words, constantly close their lines 
with verbs, which, although commended sometimes in writing Latin, yet 
we were whipt at Westminster if we used it twice together. I knowsome, 
who, if they were to write in blank verse, ‘Sir, I ask your pardon,’ 
would think it sounded more heroically to write, ‘Sir, i your pardon 
ask.’ I should judge him to have little command of English whom the 
necessity of a rhyme should force often upon this rock.”’ In the spirit 
of this passage Oulita has been written. Its blank verse is strictly and 
simply measured prose. There are thaps not six instances in the 
whole volume of words placed out of the usual order. The author 





gir! > 
haired—his wife, who died d the first th: it 
The man had was for that ; besides he loves ous 
Intrigue, he’d revel in dipiomacy. 
We hardly need pause to remind any one that Dryden, when in the 
maturity of his own powers, altered his opinion of blank verse, and that 
there is no poet in the language who has combined more perfectly than 
Dryden Hy with simpl: — He most clearly definedjby his practice 
the broad line between inversion forced by the necessit of rhyme upon 
the man whose poverty but not his will consents to clumsy sentences, 
and the inversion pe by the true poet, which puts each word where it 
will with the distinctest emphasis enforce his meaning. There is, more- 
over, one essential character in which lies half the soul of good blank 
verse, and to the attainment of which inversion is by no means rags 2 2 
and this character has not been sought for the blank verse of Oulita. The 
last word of each line stands where it is likely to be rested upon, stands 
therefore in a place of emphasis, and ought not to be feeble. Milton did 
not end lines with pronouns or adverbs unless they were emphatic : 
So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 
Shakspeare without inversion knew how to get strength instead of 
weakness from the pause likely to fall on the Fah tine : 
T'll have these players 
Hw J something like the murder of my father, 
ore mine uncle ; I'll observe his looks ; 
T'll tent him to the quick ; if he do blench 
I know my course. 

The blank verse of Oulita is not written on this principle, being, as we 
have said, measured prose. The whole play is in fact written in simple 
and very good prose, with what we are disposed to re; as an experi- 
mental use of extreme regularity of cadence in some of its scenes. 

— 


Sine Arts. 


The New York painters have now sent in their contributions to the 
Exhibition of the Academy of Design. It is thought probable that a 
richer and more thoughtful show than usual will greet the public eye ; 
for it cannot be doubted that the multiplicity of Galleries of late has 
both stimulated the taste for this branch of Art, and induced more care- 
ful examination.—One of the pleasantest events of last week was the 
opening of a large Exhibition Room, attached to the new Studios in the 
large building just put up in Tenth Street, near the Sixth Avenue. Of 
the contents, heretofore unknown, we shall have occasion to speak, when 
they reach their destination at the Academy ; and therefore limit our- 
selves here to a general congratulation upon this additional proof of an 
awakened interest in Art. 

ee 
MR. PUNCH’S POLICE COURT. 

Charge of furious driving, and use of bad language by an Omnibus Driver. 

An elderly man, who gave the name of John William Temple, but who 
is more commonly known by the sobriquet of “ Old Pam,” late driver of 
the Adminstration Omnibus, was brought before Mr. Punch charged with 
reckless driving, which had resulted in the upset of his vehicle, to the 
serious injury of the passengers, and the great risk of the public. 

The defendant, who throughout the proceedings displayed a levity 
somewhat at variance with his advanced period of life, exclaimed vehe- 
mently against the conduct of the two very active and intelligent offi- 
cers Gibson and Russell, of the X division, by whom he had been 
pulled up. He said there was a Me “py against him on the 

t of the X division generally, and that they had tried to get 
im convicted last year, but it was no go, as he had been trium- 
pigully Since then he had returned to his employment, 
where he believed he had given general satisfaction. He had no doubt 
the charge now trumped up against him would end in the same way, 
and that he would be on the box again ina fewdays. As for the officers, 
Russell and Gibson, they had a spite —— him, for having got ’em 
both turned out of situation under Mr. John Bull, the same job-master 
he had always worked for.—It was a dirty proceeding altogether. 

The worthy Magistrate told the defendant that he could not be al- 
lowed to impute improper motives to active and zealous officers in this 
way. It was a common trick with old and hardened offenders to repre- 
sent themselves asthe victims of conspiracy on the part of the police. 

The prisoner said it wae very hard to be turned out of his place at his 
time of life. He had been employed about Mr. Bull’s _— in different 
capacities, for more than fifty years. His motto was live and let live, 
and he had always behaved handsome to his fellow-servants, and didn’t 
consider he had met with a proper return. 

The particulars of the charge were then gone into. 

The officer Russell said that it was quite true, as the prisoner had 
stated, that he had been proceeded against under the same Act last year, 
when he drove over, and seriously damaged a harmless Chinaman, and 
that he had since then returned to his situation in Mr. Bull’s establish- 
meat. Ever since his acquittal he had conducted himself very offensively 
to witness and the other officers of the X division, and had grown more 
and more reckless in his manner of driving. Had been repeatedly re- 
monstrated with by the passengers, but always answered them very sau- 
cily. Since the beginning of the year had observed the defendant’s driv- 
ing closely. It was extremely dangerous to the public. Was prepared 
with witnesses whom defendant had knocked down and otherwise severe- 
ly hurt. Did not think the defendant was given to drink, but he certain- 
ly appeared to have lost hishead lately. Did not seem to have his horses 
in hand. Understood the prisoner had been remonstrated with for put- 
ting some very vicious horses into his omnibus lately. He generally 
drove tolerable cattle, but had sometimes observed among them animals 
he thought quite unfit for their work, and had said so publicly to the de- 
fendant, who told him to “ go to Vienna,” and used a contemptuous ges- 
ture. On Friday, the 19th ult., observed the gd driving in West- 
minster. He came in contact with the French Ambassador’s carriage, 
which was standing opposite Downing Street, and upset his vehicle— 
thought he must have done it on purpose, as there was plenty of room 
to pass. The French Ambassador seemed much alarmed, and some 
French officers, who were with him, swore frightfully, and were very 
angry. Defendant was pitched off the box, and the passengers in the 
omnibus he all thrown eut of their places, and several of them seemed 
in t lo 

he wheeans was cross-examined by the defendant. Did not believe 
that the Chinaman defendant had knocked down last year was a sturdy 
and dangerous beggar, and that he had threatened to punch defendant’s 
head before he was knocked down. Mr. Bull might have a high opinion 
of defendant. Believed he was quite in the dark as to his true charac- 
ter. Could mention the names of persons he had knocked down and 
hurt,—there was Mr. White, a Member of Parliament ; Mr. Griffiths, a 
respectable elderly gentleman, also an M.P.; and Mr. Stirling, a literary 
nt. Did not hear that they had used aggravating language to defen- 
ant. Understands what a saucy answer is. His attention wes called 
to defendant’s driving, in the regular course of his employment as one 
of the X division. The X division generally were charged to look after 
the Adminstration "busses. Had seen a many of them upset before. 
Had driven an Adminstration ’bus himself once. It was upset. It was 
no fault of his. Accidents would happen. Had a list (produced) here 
of all the Administration ’busses that ever were upset since the Conquest. 
Would be happy to read it. When the defendant told him to “ go to Vi- 
enna,” felt he meant to insult him. Witness had been in trouble about 
a journey to Vienna, where he had been sent by Mr. Bull, the job-master, 
in whose employ he then was. Had not been guilty of any dishonesty 
on that occasion. Did not see what that had to do with the present 
charge. Considered himself an experienced driver, and a judge of driv- 
ing. Thought defendant much too fond of “ chaff” and “ larking,’”’ to be 
a safe hand on the box. Never “chaffed” himself. Did not know why 
he was called “The Complete Letter-writer.” Understood that the 
French officers had used very bad language before the defendant drove 
t them. Thought that ifthe defendant had spoken to them re- 
eeeey but firmly, they would have pulled on one side, and this col- 
0) 





is ag much # poet as a man should be who would take high ground as an 


n would never have occurred. he Omnibus was not much da- 
maged, It was now running again, he believed, with a new driver ; one 


. The defendant used very bad |: when the 
iin bis Gat eh ee eee ieeapetagen 


The defendant said he threw himself upon his 
no witnesses. He scorned it ripening resnneeinirtehens 

Magistrate was afraid he must consider the char, ‘oved, 
but that he thought it would be best met by a mitigated ee The 
defendant had been severely punished by his fall, and the loss of his si- 
tuation, He hoped this would be a warning to him, and that his master, 
=. might pertone aes to coeneies } eps long. 

prisoner instan penalty, le cour 
in high spirits. 4 - ademaniad 

—_——_ 
A FEW SPORTING ITEMS. 
Yacut MEASUREMENT.—At a conversazione on the various systems of 
measurement for racing purposes, held at the Prinee of Wales’s Yaeht 
Club, Mr. Ash, draughtsman to Messrs. Mare, made su objections to 
the proposal of estimating tonnage by the area of canvas, objections whieh 
I cannot but consider as highly inconclusive ; and, coming from such a 
source, likely to prejudice yachtsmen against a fair trial of a now 
universally adopted in America, and so frequently advocated in your co- 
lumns by the late Mr. Marrett, whose practical as well as theoretical 
knowl of the subject was so well established. Mr. Ash objects to this 
system for the reason that, “if one vessel be able to carry a greater 
press of canvas than another, both being of the same size, it would show 
a superiority of model iu that one respect, but it does not follow that she 
is the faster of the two.” Granted: but it does follow that the winning 
she is the faster ; and I have hitherto considered speed, not stiffness, the 
Q. E. D. of races, afloat or ashore. His second and final objection is, 
that a yacht of 30 tons, having asjmuch canvas as her opponent of 50, 
would, on a calm day, have the advan of this latter, whereas the case 
would be reversed in a breeze. Here we have an objection applying with 
tenfold force to the actual system, under which the over-canvassed vessels 
gets time from her more honest opponent ; whereas the area of canvas 
measurement would doubly deter from such attempts to cheat tonnage; 
at the same time obliging the former to give time to vessels of cqual te. 
placement, more —. arred. Isit likely that, with these penal- 
ties we should have 30-ton hulls with 50-ton canvas? The problem for 
builders should be, to find the model giving the greatest speed with the 
smallest sails. reverse is the case under the present system. Yachts- 
men are induced to attempt every artificial means of obtaining stability. 
and consequent power, of carrying sail, for the purpose of cheating ton- 
nage in time matches ; and we see sailing machines with keels four feet 
deep (a monstrosity actually contemplated without reprobation by Mr. 
Ash!) which well weighted with lead, like a child’s plaything, enables 
said machine to carry one-fifth or sixth more spars and canvas than it 
otherwise could. Instances are common of vessels being utter failures 
until thus overdone to an extent which renders them unfit for any pur- 
pose but match sailing. Men with ordinary, more or less sea-going yachts 
will not and cannot contend against these cup hunters ; and hence the 
broken off matches and squabbles of daily occurrence during the season ; 
not in clubs only, but along the coast, where visitors are getting tired of 
subscribing to the amusement of seeing Lightning sail round and round Slow 
Top and Tortoise, the two last having, at a short notice, obligingly under- 
en the parts of losers for the promotion of—sport! 

With respect to the measurement panacea proposed by Mr. Ash. 
“That the length and breadth, be both taken along the water-line ; the 
breadth, if extended below that line, to reckon as tonnage,” I fear the 
latter measurement would induce more attempts to cheat tonnage, by 
excessive rounding, or throwing out the sides above water, thus exaggerat- 
ing into deformity what is a beauty in the America and many of her Eng- 
lish copies.—Corresp. Bell’s Life in London. 


Horse Taminc.—Mr. Editor: Mr. Rarey, in his advertisements to the 

“ Britishers,” calls himself the discoverer of the art of horse taming. I 
deny that he has any claim to such a title. For years I have been ac- 
quainted with a Yorkshire farmer, who the art of taming the 
most vicious horses, and he does not profess to be the discoverer of this 
method ; he learat it from a circus proprietor, and, from what I can gather, 
‘the secret is known to several persons in England, and has been so for 
many years. The effects produced by him are precisely those described 
in the newspapers as having been exhibited by Mr. Rarey. {t is proba- 
ble that one of the persons to whom this secret had been divulged emi- 
grated to America, and from him or other similar source Mr. Rarey has 
become acquainted with this mode of taming wild or vicious horses. He 
comes to this country, and modestly claims not only the discovery of this 
method, but expects to be paid £10 from each of 500 subscribers. If he 
obtains it,.all [can say is, he is perfectly right to take it. But I will 
undertake that the Yorkshire farmer to whom I refer shall produce pre- 
cisely the same effects on horses, and shall, moreover, instruct any num- 
ber of persons in the art of a so for the sum of £500. This farmer 
had a servant who lived with him for two years. He, I see, in a York 
any of the past week, has been exhibiting his powers before the Cleve. 
and gentlemen, and moreover, advertises to make his discovery known 
to noblemen or gentlemen for £5, farmers for £2, and to grooms £1. 
Another horse tamer, I also see, is advertising as “‘ The Northumberland 
Horse Tamer, under the patronage of the high sheriff of Northumberland.” 
I have no doubt that his is the same method. I am myself fully in- 
structed in the whole art and mystery, but I am unable to carry it out 
ego. in consequence of becoming giddy while eperating on the 

orse ; and I feel confident that of all the persons whom Mr. Rarey may 
instruct, only a moderate per centage of his pupils will be able to 
out his method. I fully expect, however, that the method will become 
almost universally known, and that vicious or unmanageable horses will 
become unknown. I am willing to bear testimony to the method being 
attended with no more suffering to the horse than is necessary to make him 
feel himself mastered, and the effect is to cure not only vice, but also 
timidity, if properly carried out.—Yours, & Anti-Humpua. 
York, March 1, 1858. 


[Since the receipt of the above, a personal interview with Mr. Telfer, 
the genuine “ Northumberland Horse Tamer”’ referred to, enables us to 
confirm the statements therein made, and to induce us to believe that a 
formidable rival to the Yankee has sprung up in one of our own coun- 
trymen, whose modest offers of teaching present so strange a contrast to 
those of Mr. Rarey. Mr. Telfer, of Bellingham, Northumberland, dis- 
covered the secret nearly a quarter of a century ago, and imparted it 
twenty-two years back to a Mr. James Robson, who emigrated at that 
period to a village in Canada, from whence Mr. Rarey is said to have 
come. About the same period he also made it known to Mr. Wright of 
Charlton, but that gentleman is now deceased. However, as modérn in- 
stances are more satisfactory, we may state that only two years ago he 
initiated another Mr. Robson, of Keilder, Northumberland, a tenant of 
the Duke of Northumberland’s, and within the last few days Mr. Kraus- 
slack, one of Prince Albert’s grooms, was made acquainted with the se- 
cret, and successfully acted on the knowledge. These are the only per- 
sons, we believe, the “Northumberland Tamer” has yet initiated ; and, 
as a proof of the soundness of his claims, we append the following letter 
from Mr. Krausslack :— 
“ Royal Mews, Pimlico, March 2, 1858, 

“ Dear Sir: Mr. Meyer has not the slightest objection for you to make 
use of his name to say that Mr. Telfer has had two of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort’s horses, and performed on them with the greatest satisfaction, 
—Yours truly, “TT. KRauSSLACK. 

“ Mr. Dixon.” : 

Mr. Telfer will shortly give farther proof of his powers in the Metro-~ 
polis, the result of which we shall duly caronicle—Ha. Bell's Life.) 


Ractive 1n THE West Inpies.—To a general attendant of races in Eng- 
land, perhaps there is no course in the world that would excite more ad- 
miration to the visitor than the Queen’s Park, immediately outside the 
town of Port of Spain. Newmarket has its vast plain, with the never 
forgotten “ ditch,” and a long dreary expanse of fenland to the north ; 
Goodwood (by far the prettiest course in the kingdom) has its fine park 
and beautiful prospect over the southern coast ; Ascot can boast of a 
glorious drive through Windsor Park ; Doncaster and Epsom have their 
crowds ; but Trinidad has a magnificent course in the midst of tropical 
scenery and tropical foliage. Nobody can complain of the nature of the 
ground or the turns, The straight run in might have been made a little 
longer, and the footpaths on the western side of the course should be 
blocked up immediately after the races. The saddling enclosure and 
judge’s chair (it is a mistake to allow any one to share that important 
functionary’s post) should be brought to the same side of the course as 
the Grand Stand, and placed immediately below it. : 

The weighing department should be carried on in a private room, and 
nobody but the officials and owners and jockeys allowed, on any pretence, 
to be admitted. Acommon numeral telegraph, to indicate the hroses 
weighed, and their ultimate success; the width of|the course, at the 
finish, slightly contracted, so as to allow all 5 serge a good view of 
the racing from the straight, would make the Port of Spain Race-course 








second in tone in the world. We make these remarks in the most perfect 
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assurance that the stewards will do, as have done, everything in 
their power to render their meeting attrac’ 1 sae We Wane oer Oe, 
ne would bo ike Spopetens oat tan Gf tes ott 
more ace e 

pete per pe eye Stag We would also suggest that 
the Clerk of the Course should be consulted in the handicaps, as the last 
gave two or three glaring instances of the amateur system be- 


(who was.sold after the owner. The great 
race of the day was the Port of S Plate, when the Pamonon (by Pri- 
am out of Baroness, by Leopold) blood ran first second, mare, 
who had been amiss for a week, never having a chance. Two or three 


I sent you an account of the races held here last June. They 
| that it was determined to repeat the experiment during the 
eather ; and aneney a a list having been circu- 
stewards were appointed by vote of the subscribers, and arrange- 
made by those gentlemen, which, it is generally admitted, gave 
satisfaction. Wednesday, the 20th of January, was the day 
upon. The morning was ra’ lowering, and a few drops of rain 
ap nsions that we were going to havea fall. Fortunately 
weather held up, and no “ fall” of any description took place to mar 
the of the day. This was the more fortunate, as several succeed- 
ys were of a character which would not have impressed a stranger 
ith a very favourable idea of a Bermudian climate. The course had 
been considerably improved since the last meeting ; two sharp turns, 
however, and a steepish hill, which have to be encountered twice in a 
mile ran, render it rather trying for both the horse and his rider. Twelve 
Seams by the ~~! ae for the _ and by that time the course was 
thron, y people from all parts of the islands. Amongst the compan 
were a number of naval officers from H.M.’s ships Indu Tartar an De 
vastation, now lying in Grassy Bay. A few carriages, and the neat four- 
in-hand of Colonel Freeman Murray, the governor, put one in mind of 
similar scenes in old England. A stand had been erected within an en- 
closure, which has just been ompleted to form a garden for the men of 
the 26th Regiment (Cameronians,) where also were stationed their band, 


Hl 


ere 
ail 


and that necessary adjunct—the weighing tent The Stand was crowded 
with ladies, and commanded a 4 view of the course. 
Stewards : Capt. Clarke, 26th 


gt James W. Musson, Esq. ; Dr. Gil- 
ucker.—Jbid. St. George's, Bermuda. 
Tue Arrree Course iy A Wixtsriy Sprine.—In this state matters 
remained up to Monday night, during which the arch-enemy to field 
sports did not reappear in any form, and a slight fall of sleet on Tuesday 
morning served to remove all doubts (as far as an opinion could be 
formed in the town) as to the probability of bringing the flat races at all 
events to issue. On reaching Aintree, however, we found a considerable 
quantity of snow upon the course, and a terrific north-easter blowing, 
under the influence of which the frost returned with increased severity. 
A consultation was held by the Stewards (Mr. Payne acting for Cap- 
tain White) and Clerk ,of the Course, as to the expediency of running 
the five flat races on the card, and after an examination of the 
state of the ground it was pronounced practicable, which opinion was co- 
incided in by the owners and trainers present, We question, however, 
if a more wretched afternoon was ever spent upon any race course—a 
len, experience does not enable us to recall such intensely bitter 
weather, accompanied as the wind was by driving storms of sleet, which 
frone as it fell with cutting and blinding effect upon all who were ex- 
posed oS ee = bo — —— cap eae be 
persuaded . jockeys, especial ie ja le t 
weights, were so benumbed by the Caucasian pram tie wt that it oe 
wonderful how they managed to ride at all. The attendance, as may be 
supposed, was wretched in the extreme, being confined almost entirely to 
those interested in the proceedings and the distinguished party from Crox- 
teth, amongst whom the Earl and Countess and the Ladies Elizabeth 
and —y Craven, the Dowager Countess of Sefton, Lady Cecilia Mo- 
ae Earl of Sefton, Captain H. Bathurst, Mr. W. Craven, Mr. 


, 
"The arrival of the young Earl of Sefton, on the well-known “ drag,” 
vividly recalled the past, when his late much-respected and popular fa- 
ther “ tooled” his incomparable team of dark chesnuts into the inclo- 
sure with such elegant ease. Further similarity between the two suc- 
cessive heads of the house of Croxteth is to be found in their great love 
of coursing, and the personal interest with which the present Lord for 
the first time personally discharged his duties as steward of this meeting 
—let us hope that it may prove an auspicious commencement of a new 
era in the Aintree réunions.—Bell’s Life, 7th inst., account of the Spring 


borne, Royal Artillery ; Dr. Park 
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Wyrwnstay Hati.—The residence of Sir W. W. Wynn, which was de- 
pt | fire on Saturday last, was situated within a magnificent park 
of several miles in extent, near to the village of Ruabon, and close to 
the Great Western Railway, about five miles from Wrexham, Denbighshire. 
The house was extensive, but possessed of little architectural beauty, it 
having been erected at different periods with no uniformity of taste. It 
was cased with fine white stone ; and as a family residence offered large 
accommodation to visitors. In the days of the present baronet’s grand- 
father a Thespian temple was attached to the house, in which the great 
English Roscius used frequently to display his histrionic talents, as also 
several members of the Kemble family, when Roger Kemble, with his 

theatrique, visited the neighbouring city of Chester. This hall of 
amusement was converted by the late Sir Watkin into a spacious dining- 
room, in which that hospitable baronet used to entertain annually for se- 
veral years, in the month of September, some seven or eight hundred 
crack agriculturists to a sumptuous dinner. At length the great dining- 
hall became incorporated with the mansion, adding materially to the 
conveniences of the house. When the present baronet came into posses- 
sion of the property, he projected several important alterations in the 
building, which were made at the cost of several thousand pounds. The 
Wynnstay library and MSS. have always been considered both rare and 
highly valuable ; but in the formation of the library, it is somewhat re- 
markable, much difficulty was experienced by an accident from fire. The 
well-known Seabright MSS. were sold to various asers, among 
whom were the late Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, and Sir W. W. Wynn. They 
were originally the collection of Edward Lloyd, the celebrated author of 
“ Archeologia Britannica.” Mr. Johnes’s portion was destroyed by fire 
when his mansion was burnt down, and the late Sir W. W. Wonn’s r- 
tion was also destroyed by fire at a book-binder’s in Covent-garden, 
where the books were placed to be re-bound. The collection of MSS. at 
ate which had still been preset, was unquestionably one of the 
best in Wales. The loss of this literary treasure cannot, t erefore, be 
looked upon but with general regret. 
The destruction was complete. The place is ashell, not an inch of the roof 
of the mansion remaining, except a small tower and the domestic offices. 
By far the greater portion of the furniture, the whole of the library, paint- 
ings, and other valuables are destroyed. Lady Wynn’s jewellery, the 
family plate, and title-deeds of the estate are saved ; but the Countess 
Vane’s nye worth £3000, and Mrs Cotton’s worth about £2000, are 
lost. The entire loss is computed at more than £100,000, not a farthing 
ot which isinsured. Fortunately, no loss of life occurred, nor any serious 
casuality, although Sir Watkin and the house-steward, Mr. Blanchett, had 
& narrow escape. They had gone down into the cellars to ascertain the 
temperature, when about thirty tons of brickwork fell down near where 
they were standing ; but, being warned of the danger, they were enabled 
to shelter themselves under an archway, and so remained unscathed. 
The origin of the fire has not yet been ascertained, but there does not : 
appear to be any reason to suppose it was other than accidental.— London 
paper, March 10. 


New Fovyrary ror HoLrroop.—There formerly stood in the centre of 


the quadrangle of Linlithgow Palace a fountain of ‘kable quaint 
and {nteresting design, ereoted, as antiquarians tell un in the toes 


—_—_ 





James IL, and familiar to all readers of Scottish history 
ato cnaaaien: ta by holesale hospitality. During the trou 
——- even' aw L g - 
this rare of ancient humour and elegance became 
the wreck it at t appears. We are to learn, however, that 
Sir il, Chief er of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., who 
recently visited the spot, has interested himself in the direction of Mr. 
Matherson, of the Board of Works, its scattered remains were carefully 
examined and measured, and although the old stones are too much shat- 
Seed device ni rnc opt Ps 
to juce every fidelity o! \ 
and on the site recently occupied by the statue of Her Majesty. The 
lan of the fountain is octagon, surrounded by a basin of twenty-five 
t diameter, from which it rises to a height of about thirty-five feet. 
The elevation is divided into three tiers, sarmounted by figures support- 
ing a large crown, from the soffit of which a cane face, with open 
mouth, emits a volume of water, which, falling into a basin on the 
i various quaint heads into other 
troughs on each successive stage. second tier is decorated with 
eight characteristic carved figures representing musicians and hunters, 
le the lowest is surmounted with - alternate pinnacles and effigies 
of animals bearing armorial shields. The supply of water is to be ob- 
tained from springs in the Park now running waste ; and there is no 
doubt that the erection of such an edifice will be a great embellishment 
to the Palace, and accord well with the historical associations already 
connected with the locality. We are glad to observe that an elevation 
of the fountain proposed to be erected is exhibitied by Mr. Mathergon in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, which opens to-day.—Scotsman. 


Tue Russian Navy.—Previous to the last war the Russian ships in the 
Black Sea were chiefly built at Nicolaieff, but the river being too shal- 
low to permit them to embark their guns or their stores, these objects 
were taken on board at Sebastopol. On the arrival of a new ship at the 
port a warehouse was placed at the captain’s disposal for himself, his 
officers, and his crew, and he occupied it as long as he remained in port. 
By this system an entire fleet might be prepared for sea in two or three 
days, or even, if necessary, within twenty-four hours. This system though 
expensive is at the same time economical, inasmuch as every ship’s 
stores are preserved in a good state by the same men, for the crew of a 
Russian ship never quit her during their period of service, except in case 
of accident, and their period of service lasts 20 years. The seamen 
always remaining in the same ship become attached to it, and an emula- 
tion is created among the various ships, which tends to establish good 
discipline. A French naval officer who had an opportunity of observing 
the manner in which the Russian captains manceuvre their ships, expres- 
sed himself in the fullowing terms in the year 1850:—* The manner in 
which] a} Russian crew handle their sails, the silence which reigns on 
board, the agility, intelligence, and zeal displayed by the sea- 
men are something surprising when one considers that those men have 
been taken from the plough to be converted into seamen. Previous to 
coming in contact with a Russian ship I never saw the three top-sails of 
a corvette changed in less than three minutes, particularly when they are 
set. I now see it every day, and, if I can credit the assertion of the Rus- 
sian captains, their ay om ships are handled equally well. The manner 
in which they anchor, heave their anchors, and set sail before leaving 
port is remarkable for the celerity with which it is performed.” The 
same officer added, that the discipline on bcard a Russian ship of war is 
perfect, and that itis not the result of corporal punishment, as has often 
been asserted, for flogging is reserved for such crimes as robbery and de- 
sertion. According to an excellent authority the Russian navy suffers 
from the difficulty of finding recruits, and this arises from the slow deve- 
lopment of the hant navy, notwithstanding the encouragement af- 
forded to it by the Government for the last 150 years. The best mer- 
chant seamen are the Fins of the Baltic, the Cossacks and Greeks of the 
Black Sea, but their numbers are far below the necessities of the State. 
For that reason the crew of a Russian ship of war is infinitely superior 
to that of the merchantman. The maxim of Peter the Great, that every 
man is good for everything, is applied more easily in Russia than in any 
other country, and for that reason seamen are levied not only on the sea 
coasts but in the interior.of the country. The dislike the Russians feel 





for sea service is at present beginning to disappear in consequence of the | liam in 


Emperor Nicholas having educated his son Constantine for the navy. 
The time is past when the officers of the Russian navy were in the habit 
of wearing boots and spurs, and of repeating that they would soon ex- 
change into the cavalry.— Moniteur de la Flotte. 





Lapy Havetocx.—At a recent meeting of the Birmingham Town Coun- 
cil, the following letter from Lady Havelock was read :— 
“ Bonn, on the Rhine, March 11. 
“ Sir,—I have this week had the honour to receive your letter, accom- 
— by an address of condolence from — the aldermen, and 
urgesses of the ae of Birmingham. I was eng | prepared for 
such a mark of attention by a letter from your town, intimating the 
same, but the deep sympathy expressed for me in my bereavement, the 
kind sentiments felt in my behalf and that of my fatherless children, by 
so large and respectable a body, and the elegant and very delicate man- 
ner in which this address has been conveyed to me, have quite overpow- 
ered me, and I cannot find words to express all I feel. The high enco- 
miums you have all been pleased to pass upon the heroic deeds of Sir 
Henry Havelock, as a soldier and a general, and the exalted terms in 
which you have spoken of my beloved husband as a man, are like sweet 
incense to my broken and afflicted heart, not merely because the praises 
of those we love are ever precious to us, but because I am so well aware 
that the portraiture of his almost perfect character is by no means over- 
drawn, and the experience of more than eight-and-twenty years of domes- 


Heavenly Father that, even in this crushing and unexpected bereave- 
ment, I have many sources of comfort. Our gracious Sovereign has pro- 
vided bountifully for my wants, my sons are nobly following the bright 
example of their father, and my two daughters are my best earthly trea- 
sures. A shade of regret might intrude if I were to reflect on the altered 
paaes of my fatherless children, but I cannot for a moment indulge 
n vain regrets, for our Heavenly Father ordains all things for the best, 
and I have too much confidence 4 my husband’s countrymen to suppose 


Havelock. May I beg you will do me the honour to convey my heartfelt 
thanks to the corporation of Birmingham, and to believe me, with every 
feeling of respect to be, Yours very gratefully, 

“ Hannan §, Waveroce.” 
“J. Ratcliff, Esq., Mayor of Birmingham.” 


Steam Coats.—About two years since the Steam Collieries Associa- 


the district in the boilers of marine nee The gentlemen se- 
lected as jud 

don-street, 
tle-on-Tyne ; and Mr. 


T. Richardson, of the same town. ree elaborate 


though onl 
field ; Mr. C. W. Williams, Liverpool ; Mr. B. Stoney, Dublin ; and Mr. 
Robson, of South Shields—were selected for trial at the e: 


diffusing it in streams and jets among the gases. 


with apertures provided with shutters, so as to var: 


be consumed in ordi 
any smoke ; and that 


evaporative power of the best Welsh coal which the jud, 


coal, the Hartley coal gave 12°90lb. Dr. Playfair and Sir H. de 

formerly returned the calorific value of Wel 

the Hartley at 7°87 ; the Soy jud, 

Welsh coal, hand picked, and 147 
together. 





Cottece Caurcs, Epmsorcs.—The case of the Trinity Col 


tion, the railway company being compelled by parliament to pay 


tion, Newcastle-on-Tyne, offered a prize of £500 for the best method of | He is so pleased with the title of 
effecting the prevention of smoke during the combustion of the coals of 


reports were delivered on the subject (the last having appeared a few 
days since) ; and an examination was made of the 103 plans sent in, al- 


at will, the area| git. of Mrs. M 
and perforated on the inside with a great number of half-inch holes. The : 
mode of firing which Mr. Williams adopts merely consists in applying | ate Lord Cockburn, was Lord Byrou’s first love. The noble poet men- 
the fresh fuel alternately at opposite sides of the furnace, so as to leave | tions, in one of his letters, that when a little boy, residing with his mo- 
one side bright while the other is black. The reports of the judges also 
state that the coal of the district, commonly called the “ Hartleys,” may | charge of their female attendants, and that the feeling he then cherished 

multitubular marine boilers without making | towards he 
e combustion of the coal is perfect and its evapo- 
rative power far beyond what has usually been ascribed toit. While the | Worth, to whom he addresses that impassioned 





to the Town Council, for the of rebuilding it “in the same style 
and model.’’ The stones were aside properly marked, under a 
intention of re-construction ; but a new set of of whom a 
proportion are dissenters, have latterly come to the resolution of m 
erecting such a plain church as will serve the purposes of the congrega- 
tion, while the materials of the fine old Gothic structure are condemned 
to neglect, and the city pockets a balance of nine or py me 
For danke, Involving 0S even an aot of vanialion onde of 
faith, burgh has been enduring some obloquy ; but we are 
to learn that a minority of the Town Council, backed by a number of the 
most influential citizens anda liberal subscription list, are about to go 
Ne enna, Caner epee Ma tanaing of Oe att ant 
the duty of the Council in the case ; so that we may yet hope to see this 
beautiful old church ed, whatever comes of the good name of the 
Edinburgh Guusigigelitg—Eentos paper. 


Scorch AND MancHESTER PrupeNce.—About sixty or seventy years 
ago, when the manufacturing trade was in its infancy, several 
Scotchmen settled in Manchester, who ultimately became milli 

and whose descendants are still connected with the city. We were speak- 
ing a short time ago with a very old woman who knew one of these men 
in his early struggles. His landlady thought he paid too little for his 
room, and was determined to raise his rent from 1s. 6d. to ls. 8d. per 





up his baggage and be gone, rather than pay a fraction more than ei; 
teen-pence. After gaining his point, he concluded the dispute with 
maxim, which ought to be remembered by our young men :—“ It isn’t 
that I mind so muckle for the odd tappence ; but, ye ken, Betty, it’s the 
breaking into a fresh piece o’ siller!”? We met ourselves with a similar 
illustration of Manchester prudence in connection with our great Exhibi- 
tion. “ Why did you not take two guinea tickets for yourself and fami- 
ly?” we asked a gentleman of considerable Broperty, “the guinea in- 
vestment, you know, does not admit you on the gay promenade days.” 
« Listen to me, young man,” he said ; “don’t talk without thinking. It 
is not that I care for four two guinea tickets ; but’”—dropping his voice 
as though he wished to impress on me a secret, a new truth—* don’t you 
see, it would have involved a twenty-guinea dress a-piece for my wife 
and two daughters !’’—Frazer’s Magazine. 





Sarina or Dr. Lrvinestone’s Expxprtion.—The north-westerly gales 
which prevented the sailing of the screw steamer Pearl on Monday and 
yesterday abated this morning, and at 15 minutes 1. she took her 
departure for Sierra Leone, whence she will sail for the Cape, and 
thence for the Zambese River, up which she will steam as far as her 
draught of water will permit her. The little launch will then be un- 
shipped and will commence her part of the enterprise. Besides Dr. and 
Mrs. Livingstone, the Pearl has on board their little son, Mr. Livingstone 
brother to the Dr., and assistant-commander), Capt. Bedingfield, R.N., 
overnment surveyor and nautical commander of the expedition ; Dr. 
Kirk, Edinburgh, the botanist and medical officer ; Mr. Thornton, the 
geologist ; Mr. Rae, the engineer of the launch ; and Mr. F. Baines, ar- 
tist of the expedition, all of whom have signed articles under Govern- 
ment for two years’ service. Mr. J. Laird and a few other friends ac- 
companied Dr. Livingstone on board, and bade him a cheering “God 
speed” before the vessel sailed. There seem to be a complete and agree- 
able change in the weather, and there is every reason to hope that the 
pond = have a favourable run down the Channel.—Liverpool leter, 

0. 


Prixce Frepertck Witi1aM Ssorrine iv Bertix.—A Berlin journal 
has the following :—‘“ A military officer a few days ago entered the shop 
of a printseller in Unter den Linden, in this city, and asked for copies of 
all engravings representing the fetes of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess Frederick William. After examining them he remarked that 
they appeared to have been made before the events which they repre- 
sented, the shopman admitted that an engraving of the celebration of the 
marriage had been, but none of the others. On this the officer ordered 
him to send a copy of each.. ‘ To what address, sir?’ asked the shopman. 
‘Oh! answered the officer, with a smile, ‘I am the person who is repre- 
sented as seated here!’ and he pointed to the figure of the Prince in the 
engraving of the entrance into Berlin—he was the Prince Frederick Wil- 
person. - 


AvstraLtAn Acapemic Honours.—A (late) Gazette announces that the 
Queen has directed that letters patent be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting and declaring that the de of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Doetor of Laws, Bachelor of Medicine, and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, already granted or conferred, or hereafter to be ted 
or conferred, by the Senate of the University of Sydney, in the colony of 
New South Wales, shall be recognised as academic distinctions and re- 
wards of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, and consideration 
in the United Kingdom, and in the colonies and possessions of the Crown 
throughout the world, as oe | as if the said degrees had been granted by 
any University of the United Kingdom. 











Tag HIGHLANDERS AND THE SatLors.—All letters from the camp (says 
the Inverness Courier) speak in terms of warm admiration of the services 
rendered by Captain Peel and the sailors in India. Our correspondent, 
“a Highland soldier,” mentions a characteristic incident. In the ad- 
vance on Lucknow the bullock-drivers ran off, and the sailors had diffi- 
culty in carrying forward their guns. As they were toiling on, a British 
column came up. “ Highlanders!’’ exclaimed Captain Peel, “ we are 
falling astern ; are you not going to take usin tow?” Instantly fifty or 
sixty men and officers rushed amongst the sailors, amidst loud cheering, 
and assisted to drag the guns. 


Tue Price axp Privcess Frepertc-Witt1aM.—A letter from Berlin 


tic happiness only serves to strengthen this opinion. But I thank my | says:—‘ The Prince and Princess show themselves on every occasion 


towards the people in a manner so as to secure the homage of the heart. 
The young Princess is effecting a quiet little revolution of her own in 
the fearfully stiff style that formerly 5 the Cour’ circle here in 
a state of automatic petrification, and Royal Highnesses, Ladies-in-Wait- 
ing, and Chamberlains are now seen to smile and look happy, just as if 
they were really human beings like other people.” 





Tae Army anp Navy Civus anp THE Emperor Napoieon.—The Mo- 


that they can ever cease to take an interest in the children of Henry | nifeur states that the committee of the Army and Navy Club in London, 


being informed that somebody had sent to officers of the French army a 
caricature (Punch) beneath which were printed some offensive words, 
with a pretended message from the Club, has offered a reward of £50 to 
any one who will make known the author. 





PrattLe FROM Paternoster Row.—The Marquis of Clanricarde in- 
tends writing his Memoirs during the few weeks that he was in office. 
(i)kes’ Diary, and thinks it so appro- 
riate in his own particular case, that he intends continuing the same.— 
he Emperor Louis Napoleon is attempting a new History of England. It 


were Mr. J. A. Longridge, civil engineer, of 18, Abing- | is to be written in a good taking style, as it is his ambitious aim to have 
estminster ; Mr. W. G. Armstrong, civil engineer, Newcas- | his name on a work that, in boldness of execution shall fully equal Rapry’s 


England. The title is to be, L’ Angleterre, aprés Raptne.— Punch. 


Lorp CHELMsForp.—It will be seen that Sir F. Thesiger, on reaching 


four—those of Messrs. Hobson and Hopkinson, Hudders- | the very summit of his profession as Lord High Chancellor of Eagland, 


has distinguished Chelmsford by taking his title from that town. We 


nse of the | have little doubt the reason of this is, that it was here Sir Frederic, 

association. The premium has been awarded to Mr. Williams, whose | early in his professional life, first took his position in a great cause as 8 

system consists in the admission of air at the farnace door, or at the | leader on circuit, and had in the mana, 

bridge, or at both, by numerous small apertures, with the intention of | displaying that commanding ability an 
In the plan adopted | have distin 

in the present instance Mr. Williams introduces the air only at the front | Essex Herald. 

of the furnace by means of cast-iron casings furnished on the outside 


ment of it an opportanity of 
extensive knowledge which 
ished him through his successfal and brilliant eareer.— 





Byron’s First Love.—In alluding to the death at Brighton, on the 6th 
Daff, widow of Mr. Robert Cockburn, the G 
Herald says :—“ We believe this lady, whose husband was a brother of the 


ther in Aberdeen, he and ‘ Mary Duff’ used to walk together under the 


r was the first dawn of that 
years, glowed with sufficient intensity. 


ion which, in more mature 
famous ‘ Mary,’ Miss Cha- 
m, the ‘ ,” died 


were able to ob- than twenty years since. No wonder Byron, in another poem 
tain was 12°351b. of water evaporated from 212° Fahrenheit by llb. of a a 5 hove 0 passin for the name of Mary.” : = 


Beche 
coal at 10°75 aud that of 

return it 14°60 in the case of 
in the case of Hartley, large and 


Improrer PounisHMent ; Irs Errects Recom Fatatty.—A Sheffield 
aper says that a gentleman in that town has received a letter from 4 
end in Northampton, containing the following :—“ A singular circum- 
stance happened at our union last week. For some misconduct the mas- 
- | ter had put a boy for punishment into the deadhouse. At that time there 


TRINITY 
lege Church in Edinburgh is not so far gone as was lately supposed. This | was a corpse in the ‘dead ward,’ inacoffin. The boy took the corpse 
chureh was taken down teh years ago, to make room for a railwa: a 
7 


out of the coffin, dressed it in his own clothes, propped it up against the 
wall, and then himself got into the coffin, lay down, and covered him- 





week. This the Scotchman stoutly resisted, and was resolved to pack : 
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er ede to reer. ee EES as, sommee DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, sna ES aa DEEN Ee nnewing a WEE PERE, Oy 
Broadway, N. Y. CORNER OF PINE J MD NASBAU t rR EW "hls Company cae to tnure nga Loe or I mage by Fire, Stocks of Merehandise, 
Material A A STREETS, y continues é 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ sent on app se ) MEW YORE Household Buildings, Ships in Port, and their ngs on (n favourable nay 
FPAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER KILL US! available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World. Also, NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP CoO. 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 4c. mettle capt Dard Linens FULTON Pah ae Le 
“ Lines ; > ‘ons, b otton, 
Cee ce thie eee prom Besry and dim, COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1888, on the following days: 
HE LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR N18 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Li use, Are winvited! to all and Hibs examine the wo BEST BG RAG MACHINES | f> fay charge wha’ branches"or agencies, and when Exchange is p: fer, collected urday. 5 
ever w + 
most durable and simple, cheap Sewi aachne before te he pbs ad fe warranced i excel vrDrafs and crcdun granted, and blla purchased and collected or England, Ireland, Scotland, 2 
oan low-priced nto ear to oper ory no superior R. C. FERGUSSON, . ; 
WostON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. inenthiciila ye oe {o, a9 Wunlam Street, New York. ‘Southampton. 
This machine we place before the public as the best Famity Sewing Macuive in use. We e Ue 1858 = a enence +: ednestag. eecene +-June 2, 1858 
Sireeene mete setg pe riced ones. It will not only excel them in the great “ ators Poceecee Jane 30, * 
Tarte ot a et Oe wee ee Linge the workd t prodece te equal Tan Bass Ont — or 10 service, with double engines under dee! 
q —Tus Bust EXPRESS 
Rersrences Grven.—With these advan' we place them fearlessly before the public i N. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, carg. has and machinery to ensure comfort an 
the full assurance that their manifold mud make themselves manifest to its discrimi- 82 Broadway, N. Y., we oe, have five water ght compartment enclosing ing 0 engines, 90 oe the 
nating e desire to establish for EEN DOLLAR Machines TOH AN EXP ALIFO! THE SAND ee SS being 
im all'parts of the United States and ersons with ® small capital will find this @ DNLANDs Yy ihe ine ail Steamers of the bth and ith of each taomth ee work, the mt of tne vn and passengers world be worured. Reve experience aa 
pleasant and profitable business. Address THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New Y. ‘ornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich wich Islands for sale at all times. sengers are believed to combine eve: ygomfort and convenience that can be e desired. 
BREWER & CALDWELL From New York to Southampton or Ha’ 
Tie BEAUTY OF LIVE, Physically Speaking is Health-Wing’s 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. ne ~ . 
'ARINA CRACKERS CONTRIBUTE TO THIS. From Havre or Southampton to New York,. 
an. ubfal, as wel Il as those in AS arrtiien of tite, and even aged people and young iene Bane ¢ Casmuamitr Bien Ge LIVERPOOL, Pe “ pea: * in waeerie 
ee leasant to eat. passengers London these Steamers e advan econ Say 
They oo  neosesarily require masticnting like other food, but merely breaking and | 'msums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Excianp, Ige- | and expense. Bpecie delivered in London. ge 
in the mouth adually, or soaking in water or milk, by this means separating | “4D, ScorLanp and Wats. board the day before sailing, marked “* Below. 0 passage secured unt aid i ine 
into tender om in wi e stomach may receive perienced Surgeon on = All Letters and hewepaene must pass throught the Post-oflice. 
ent sare composed of Sootessd oe ek of Farina, in which Som life-sup, ine. potest le 4 BROWN, \. For oe or bt =4 7 New Yoo’. 
in remains, not as in flour, e , bul ts ent, 7 Broadway, 
most active eiten, to neceanary Yo yt estion - ike energising foree eS which fim NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. w. SsHLin. te gent. ita cape 
Darts to the body a hesl ‘al or renewed vigour and strength. Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. CROSKEY & CO., ton and London. 
ose tise ins Sikes tte wat COMPTON 4 OTe Re BS See sree WORE here, Pee 
a a peste a ae Orrick OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
m Bow Tern. Larch No. 32 Chambers Street. THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAM SHIPS. 
OTIC = ‘To TAX PAYERS.—Notice is he ven, that pe As- FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
FOOD FOR INPANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. NOTICE TO TAX PAYE Waris of the ty ot aay A ty yA es... $180 | Second Cabin Pacsage.... 
Cc open tex for pub publ inspection at this offi oe, an d subject§to revision and correction, Nom eae as bk ‘Ri aie ‘0 weet «tg om = 
HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED yr VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER. | {2¢ 1th day of Januar unt! the 3h ay AE ri Ia, nclaive, rei aa Capea 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately Seale os Sepened subsequent yom Owners of real estate are requ’ uested to cali and examine the rolls. t v4 PERSIA, Capt. t. E. G. Lorr. | CANADA,...... it. Lang 
or wise. Mr. M. DELLUC is the sole inventor oe the true article, been pr if their ir property. is correctly located, and ail A persons entitled to reduction by rea- + -Capt. J. arom. it. SHANNON. SNERICA, Capt. “4 4-4 
nufactured and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for more than ten ten pease They are the | son of military service, are requ were Ae ‘attend to NIAGARA,. ececcccccescosceccces Pay Rrave 212 moves bo cccccccecees eevcesed Lertca 
sole prepeianess ofS, and the name of BISCOTINE belongs to them alone, and is copyrigh.ed | ” Office hours from 10 ‘o'clock, A.M., till 3 o’cleck, r. x These vessels carry a clear white eee mast head—green on abel tensael 
by th who adopt their trade mark, or sony & the = of BISCOTINE to imitations q 
oh Table tc peossention’ ox and will be held ‘responsible. BISCOTINE is put up in one | Dated, New York, March 20th, 1858, z ¥. ALLE 
pound papers and one pound bottles for exportation. man bears the fac-simile of WILLIAMSON, Commissioners. 
Se wernt ature. For zone, eed and retail, by DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 3: W. 
for Inva! Cordial a Bark, Broad- 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. CAUTION TO THE pny me roy 
YON’S MANIFESTO.—Wuersgas, ( MOVED BY A DESIRE << = York, 
INVENTI TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING vom THE 8A til paid for. An experien 
NEW ON IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pills, The owners ‘of these a ahipe wit» will not be accountable ie or Gold, sil Silver, -r, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC | WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO pm Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of eo ty ned therefor, and ‘the value thereo 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above syperter xr for a lost limb, combin- | REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INPALLIBLE AND For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD 4 4 Bowling Green. 
ing all the advantages of his celebrated Aagiossy Leg, Oe improvement of the EDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepsvas, Roach pee Lick, ANTS, MOTHS, FLIES, AND 
motion of ancle joint (never before soscesat ull imitated). This side motion | OTHER INSECTS, IS LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
orn elastic life-like feeling peculiarly — and p easing. to the wearer, besides | AND THAT THE ONLY Be WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
po Ly et durable. The above has been ee an y ony avaaet 7 yas it with con- | LARS, BARNS, STO! a § bo on Rass Rats AG Mic NET TIC PILLS STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
A SELPHO'S F patent Rica HAND, which is 80 arreagel that the wearer | THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT mz ve a yt a4 CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER serore | C1F¥ OF Batriwons, bg Shy t. R. Leitch Oper er Manceasemn, ts Keel 
and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Lyon | ClTY OF Vas. = wai siberome neecceseess 4 tons, Caj 
WM. SELPHO, 24 Spring Street, N. ¥. As RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOORTHER WITH LETTERS PROM PRINCE ALBERT, THE cre intended ogee as foliows : 
ING OF PRUSSIA, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
PALMER'S PATENT LEG un EUROPE AND Ly Sad INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR CENTRAL Deror, | City of Baltimore. “recthrséay. yap 2 City of Baltimore. oaagetag. -Mar. If 
By PALMER & CO. 5 oa6 —— edn athe dna alll comes » ‘May % “ } ee * -_ April i 
ee pond can tan 81 OT ee ae PR ts te ie ene nneseensseces «May 6, =“ Kangaroo....... 
AT 19 GREEN STREET. BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY. NEW YORK; Ice FARM LANDS FOR SALE. And each alternate Thursday. And cock alternate Wednesda 
T 376 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL Livergool 21 Guineas. et PASSA SS rata New York yong gyre ann! $5—Frm 
Rer Pe, po cad 20rm Annvat Far —* The Pest Artifi as. about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, ? uineas. and 
mer's siill retains its superiortt ‘over all others -Gold Jot Gold Medal.—D Mt. Roose MD Ps 4 Long Credits, and at Low Rates of Interest. ™ all having the same Tt “cis the Salooon. Tneluding a Fees. n he 
Canrochan, M.D. ; H. G. C ma Judges, New York. ” These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this and S THIRD LASS PASSENGE A —— of Third Class Passengers 
nanouraily noticed and popular work ob, Gperaive Burgery (Landon) his tim haa ben | 87° 2 On a a ae a cree tearne Ge | from ldverpoo) Sin usora taser ocean che see anton at salami 
rably noti to wit :—** most 3 5 e e South, et: - y 
possees, is the nvented by Mr. B. F. Palmer. This inv: alt the Artie rea hy rize Medal ~oeent productions found between those parallels of latitude. The Northern Portion is | , Certificates of a ih bo ignned have to pactios who are desirous of bringing out their 
the World's fahibition of ot It merits the entire confidence of the Surgeon," chiefly prairie, with fine T 3p and in the middle and Southern sections timber | friends, at oe — ‘be 
In Velpeau’s distinguished work on on Surgery, wi wich Notes ‘and Observations by Valentine | predominates, alternating with beau! rairies and openings.—The climate i h compart Wessel €& caries an cupetegees Surgeon ; and every Ei cpwarda eye to; 
M. bP Prof. of Surgery. is the following extract, to wit :—“‘ The artificial leg of Mr. B. raid and equable, than other part of The country—the air is pure and bracing, while liv- “4 woody mrt) Drafts on on Liverpool from £ wards. Opes ae 
¥. Palmer ‘has won the admiration of the most Southam surgeons in Great Britain, France, | ing streams and sp excellent water ly mined, | ‘#ken by rthese wraee has cee fous — to the Hs tt will ve f 2 od 
and this country. This certainly is one of the greatest triumphs of American ingenuity.” | and supplies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 10 $4 per ton— | Sconomy and dv-spatch.— Passengers tt Eevee, Durie, Saasbetg, ann at pert 
Famphiots, Gaietams © atuable and d references, will be ond wood cay had ay the oume wie. per cord. Building Mone of excellent quality also = CILLTAM INMAR, delay.— —_e or ome apply at the e ote Fa “i = 
sent gratis to PALME! ands, which can be procured for little more ¢ expense of transportion.—The great 
_- ie = we OO fertility of these Inada, whch are a black rich mould trom (wo to five feet deep, and gently 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agen 
rolling,—their con: to Road, ev acility is furnished for travel 
GUEEREDE’S Wetding, Lares and Havelopes cannet be surpassed on, 10 the principal markeis North, South, East, the ecouom R THE SOUTH.—The Su 


No. 588 BROADWAY, Met Li H which they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable investment that can be founa; FoR, <- * * JAMESTOWN” and ** ROANOKE rare een 1-9 on the route to NORFOLK. 
~ otel. and p t persons of fi habits and small | P 

to acquire a comfortab| a few years.—Chicago is now NESDA 

BYE. YOUR NOTE PAPER and Enve ee Tt one’s, ces poor t ; aoa” Loge = oe 





gin and ey ee and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and WED 
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ock. 
hich th » in tng Mes 00; tw id Richmond, $10 00. 
Broadway, and have it stamped with the Colo ial in the London = — wah Benne —- id the el wa = oo se fe _ AS Hs of these | Passage, including eal, to Norfolk, $8 e Mersbe ur; ‘and Rich ets 8 Broadway 
BAVE F our Card Plate ai t GIMBREDE’: Broadwa: ual tax on the laiter, witteh in be borat b - yg oh reduced pri yg 
S, 588 pet ou m orne by . price he re- ‘APSCOTT LIVERPOO: 
Aa rotten, Rott asd Rogse ne ae. Or more; ® Pocket Card Case is given vin” bimbrede, sreezeied orihs Bece 3 ted b dtp bodinten tea he in whom t title 1s is'vested, Deets | Roce m. (new) a sal ANTARCTIC. - ee es. 
on which 00 convey to aproinied 7 titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- | A¥8!0%, (new) Hevors. Anprew Foster. QUEEN oF ULIPPERS( 
ALL at 427 B and See the lL Driver, (new) ComPRoMisE. GaLENa. City OF BROOLYS, (® 
Cc gle, double, pg — me, more | End. See the Large Vaxtety on hand of sti COME PRICES ARE RE FROM $6 TO $90; INTEREST ONLY S PERCENT TWENTY PER | Noktuaurtow, (0) U Pau 1ST. EMPIKE. 
double-sole and dress Boots. ic wy Avg hag ot Boys’ cent. will be deducted from the eredit price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong credit, | WutiamTa~soorr. A. Z. Hovcutoy. RAPPAHANNOCK. 
fnvited. th bun: lone carve are particularly give notes payable in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to improve one-tenth EMERALD ISLE, (n) ConrTiINENT. CuaRtes Buck. 
I.E. TATE'S PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT, Give etic ive yeara’ £0 he to have one-half the land under cullivation, atthe end of that | PROGRESS. Campnia, (new) Coxsct. Forest Kin. 
4 urveyors will accompany those who wish to ine these Lands, free of | 8t- Louis. DreaDNoucat, (n) New HamMpssirg. RICHARD MoRsz. 
Ho mcieota which ents QINTMENT.—The diseases © of th the | flesh and the and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those | CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE, (n) West Pout. GLANCE. 
rashes, ringworm, ty oo subject, as on the head and face, Fou Supe ani Books or Pampbicn,estaining tamer sus inainent of sect ROBEN A. a ADAMS. — CENTURION. 
Well ag the angriest ulcers, pedaleinds yes, Are ducky reioved by ta agen n pw tay pt wa farmers: —<—«_ CC The “X” Li 7 London Packe ts. 
Sold at the manufactor7, N ons. ful farming, by reapectab wn farmers living in the hbourhood of ne 0 e 
and $1 per pot. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by alldruggists, at 25¢., 6Sc., | the Railroad Lands, Tb 74 te of Amazon, (new) Soursa: mrtom. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
“ harvesting, , &C.,—Or an! oy becheerfully given on appliention, you x QuEs EEN. emeaees ox Hopson. i new) 
Sauer. SARSAPARILLA.—The acquired by this tral ther personally oa WILBOM, Lesa Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., DRAFTS ON "ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GB 
tavalegote medicine fe: is as extended as ot ant Ms Realy merits Mths a tone ¢ of thousands % Office in Illinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, 1. | MANY. Payable in all tak cUrT "00. or igs Street, 8 x otee a 
talieepic bad euch had each a tongue, a chorus of test teaimon ay "would mot its efleaty uotoniyin Sere | P)ELLUO'S MLAXIR OF CALISAYA—A delicious, Tonie-Cordial, of ARSOUTE & OO. ©. Geurgv's Batitings, Liveves, 
- external manifestations bat ‘aD pas ¥ Sue benefit to persons debilitated by ieee ate Prepared enly by 
prepared and wold by A 2 DB SANDS, Druggisis, 10) Fulton Street, New York, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARE Wa. rouna. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, ' © * iim} OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





